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Editorial Correspondence. 
Steamer Kate Kearney, 
Sep. 10, 1353. 


Night before last we left St. Louis about 
dark, and after calling at several sand bars 
along the bottom of the river, we are now 
making fair headway towards Boonville. 
We see but little to interest travellers on 
the lower Missouri, except the preparations 
making to connect the Pacific Railroad 
along its banks from South Point to Jeffer- 
son City. This road passes beneath the 
bluffs, in most places, in view of the river. 
To our notion the grade is entirely too low, 
not above high water mark, but we suppose 
the engineers know better about it than we 
do—if they don’t they dont know much 
about it. We have found, among our pas- 
sengers, several intelligent gentlemen,chief- 
ly merchants, returning home from making 
their purchases of goods. Some of them 
have been on to New York and Philadel- 
phia. though 1 doubt not they are satisfied 
they could have done as well or better to 
have bought in St. Louis. We find that 
the Valley Farmer is now pretty well 
known to most of the people with whom we 
conversed, either by representation or from 
having read it, and itis a matter of encour- 
agement to us that all speak of it as a pa- 
per which well answers the purposes for 
which it is published, One gentleman, a 
lawyer, told us that he did not take it himself 
but that his partner did, and he read it with 
great pleasure. When he remonstrated 
with his partner, as he told us he did one 
day, because he paid for several more pa- 
pers than the other, the partner replied, 
‘Well, what of that? don’t I take the Va/- 
ley Farmer, which is worth all the rest ?’ 
We mention these things, not in boasting, 
but because such evidences of approval are 
cheering and encouraging to us, and ‘out 
of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
will speak.’ 





Boonville, Sep. 12. 


Arriving at this place late on Saturday 
night, we left the steamboat to tarry with 
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regretted a little leaving the Kate, where 
Capt. Godding had made us so comforta- 
ble that we felt perfectly at home. Fora 
comfortable quiet steamer, commend us to 
the Kate Swinney. Yesterday we listened 
to a very able discourse in the Presbyterian 
church, delivered by its Pastor. Whether 
the occasion was an unusual one we did 
not learn, but the house was crowded to its 
utmost capacity. This morning, in com. 
pany with our friend; E. W. Brown, Esq, 
we took a ride to the ground set apart for 
the First Fair of the Missouri State Agri. 
cultural Society. On the way we called at 
the house of Mr. H. Myers, who treated us 
to a basket of Catawbas, from his vineyard 
of two acres or more, in which he has sev- 
eral thousand thrifty vines. Mr. Myers 
told us that his vines did exceedingly well 
this year until the fruit was nearly ripe, 
when it commenced falling off, but he 
would nevertheless have a fair crop. 


The ‘Fair ground’ contains about 17 
acres of land, in a nearly regular paralle- 
logram, reaching from the river to the road 
running east from Boonville. It is about 
half a mile from town, and as well adapted 
for a fair ground as any lot we ever saw. 
It is undulating—rising very abruptly some 
39 or 40 feet from the river, where we find 
a small level some 300 or 400 feet wide. 
On this plain will be constructed the exhi- 
bition ring and the speaker’s stand. En- 
circling these in a crescent form is another 
hill, gently rising some 60 or 80 feet to the 
summit of the grounds, On the side of this 
hill will be placed seats for the accommo- 
dation of the company, arranged so that 
several thousand people will be able com- 
fortably to listen to the speaker. On the 
summit is a convenient brick house, pro- 
cured with the grounds, which will be used 
for the convenience of the officers of the 
Society and the comfort of the lady visitors, 
Here also will be constructed the machine 
shop, and also halls for the florist and veg- 
etable exhibitors, doméStic manufactures, 
poultry houses, &c. Fyom the summit the 
grounds fall off very gently towards the 





our friends here over the Sabbath. We 





south, to a little creek perhaps half way to 
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the southern line, from where it rises again 


tothe road. Throughout the grounds are 
scattered large and small oaks, affording 
shades, and adding very much to the beauty 
of the field. ‘The whole is enclosed with a 
close and subsiantial board fence, and the 
buildings being constructed are of a dura- 
ble and substantial character. Taken 
altogether the arrangement is every way 
worthy of the State and the men who are 
charged with the management of the affairs 
of the Society. 


After dinner, and some time spent in 
conversation with a number of intelligent 
farmers who happened to be in town, we 
rode with the ladies of our company, down 
the steepest hill in the State, perhaps, that 
ever had a carriage road up or down it, to 
see the vineyard of our good friend and old 
subscriber, Wm. Hass. Night was so near 
at hand that we could only hastily pass 
through a small portion of his eight or ten 
acres of Catawbas and Isabellas, fill our 
hands, pockets and handkerchiefs with the 
luscious fruit, take a hasty glance at his 
thrifty apple trees, and hasten up the hill 
again into town, to take passage on the 
Sonora. whose whistle we soon heard in the 
distance. 


SS 
— 





‘Tur Farm anno Suop’ is the title of a semi- 


monthly agricultural miscellany, published at In- 
dianopolis, Ind., edited by O. fF. Mahem, assisted 


by J. B. Dillon, From the single number which 
we have seen, we place it among the best journ- 
als of the kind, and give it a hearty welcoine into 
the ranks. Each number contains sixteen double 
octavo pages. Price one dollar per annum. 


Farminc in Cauirornia.—A correspondent 
of the Journal of Commerce thus writes about Cali- 
fornia farming and prices : 

Twenty-five dollars per hundred pounds has just 
been offered for 1,000 head of beef cattle, to be de- 
livered at Benicia in lots, at stated intervals between 
ows and the first of January. The party asks $30, 

nd expect to getit. Potatoes have advanced to 15 
gents per lb, by the sre. Onious are selling at 
45 and 50 cents per lb. hat would your farmers 
bay to getting three hundred dollars cash, for five 
prdivary sized guony bags of onions? Our farmers 

now busy in cutting and curing their grass, the 
of which is very abundant. 
"the grain harvest will commence in about a fort- 
sight, and continue for nearly three months. Wheat, 
parley and oats promise an abundant crop. 








Cuickens anp Corcutio.—Mr. R. P. Eldridge 
gives to the Michigan Farmer, some account of 
his success in arresting the ravages of the Curcu- 
lio, by allowing his chickens to run among his 
trees. He says: ‘For several years I could not 
raise any plums; the curculio was master of the 
premises, and I yielded for a time. But like all 
other tyrants he was not satisfied with his lawful 
dominion, he reigned triumphant over my plum 
trees: he extended his dominion over my choice 
cherries; I bore that with some grumbling, it is 
true. He next tried my favorite peaches. I can- 
not say 1 manifested a great deal of patience’ 
when I found him revelling on the bright side of 
my peaches, but what to do I did not know. My 
fruit yard was connected with my house, and the 
shade of my trees was very healthful for my fami- 
ly and children, and I could not afford the loss of 
my trees, nor the loss of my yard,which must fol- 
low if I turned my hogs intoit. J therefure gave 
up plums, cherries and peaches. But the rascal 
was not satisfied. He attacked my apples, and 
for three years I had no fruit of any kind. Then 
I resolved to make war upon the insatiable de- 
stroyer. Three years ago, I requested my wife 
(who keeps a fine lot of poultry,) to let every hen 
set as early as she wou'd. This she did, and by 
the time the plums were in blossom, she had fifty 
chickens as large as robius under the trees. The 
coop mostly under the plum trees, and in a short 
time we had over a hundred, We routed the en- 
emy the first year. We have had our soldiers 
ready every spring since, and as a reward for our 
labor, we enjoy full yields of plums, cherries‘ pea- 
ches, and apples, This year my peach and plum 
trees require a good deal of care in propping to 
keep them from breaking, 





Cu.tivation changes the tough covering of the 
almond into the soft and melting flesh of the 
peach; it converts the sour sloe into the delicious 
plum; and the austere crab of our woods into the 
golden pippin, ‘Like the wonders of fairy-land,’ 
says Mr, Wright, ‘cultivation has caused the acid 
and disagreeable weed to spring up into a deli- 
cious vegetable. The celery of which we are all 
so fond, was a species of wild parsley; and the 
common colewort, by culture, continued through 
many ages, appears under the more useful form 
of cabbage, savoy and cauliflower 

We cut the above paragraph from an exchange 
paper. By the same reasoning we shoald say that 
cultivation changes hairy skin and long fingers of 
the ape into the soft covering and graceful appen- 
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dages of the Anglo Saxon, and the rude and sav- 
age Hottentot inte the polite and fashionable 
Frenchman, By the way, whata fate was that of 
poor old father Adam! Living on ‘tough al- 
monds,’ ‘sour sloes,’ ‘austere crabs,’ ‘wild parsley’ 
and ‘common colewort.’ However, this mode of 
reasoning disposes of one question which has been 
long mooted. It could not have been an apple 
with which the evil one tempted our first mother, 
because they had no apples in those days—only 
‘austere crabs,’ ‘sour sloes’ and ‘tough almonds,’ 

Seriously we have no patience with such kind 
of talk. No cultivation can make any fruit or 
vegetable, or man any better than its original con- 
struction. We think we claim full enough for 
cultivation when we assign’ to it an important 
ugency in bringing back to its original value those 
fruits and vegetables, which, by the neglect and 
wickedness of man, have deteriorated and become 
changed from useful and nutricious articles of 
food into comparative worthlessness. 

Fresn Arriva or A Superior Lor or Lone 
Woo. Sueee.—Chas. Me Cormick, Esq., has 
just returned from Virginia, with sixteen 
head of Cotswold Sheep—all of a superior 
breed. ‘The buck is one of the most handsome 
animals we have ever seen, bred by Col. 
Ware, of Clarks county, Va., who gave the 
following history of him in his bill of sale to 
Mr. McCormack: 

‘The buck sold by me te Mr. Chas. McCor- 
mack, of Missouri, was one year old last 
spring, sired by my imported prize buck, from 
an imported prize ewe—winners of the high 
prizes of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England, and of the State Society of Mary- 
land, and is thorough bred, of the imported 
Cotswold breed.’ 

Mr. McCormick merits the thanks of our 
agricultural community for his frequent im- 
portation of good stock into this section. He 
is an excellent judge of stock and has secured 
the best varieties of this breed of sheep the 
country affords. He sold one of the sheep 
since his arrival for $100. He will exhibit 
them at the State Fair. They arrived in bet- 
ter condition than could reasonably be expect- 
ed. He lost one on the railway near Wheel- 
ing.—Boonville Observer. 





Sowine Oats.—We think—we are convin- 
ced—from all the information we can gather on the 
subject, from the best and most experienced practi- 
cal farmers, that early sown oats always promise the 
surest Crop—a heavier grain—and if a peck more of 
seed be sown to the acre than is usually sown in late 
crops, @ more productive yield, We venture to say 
that the experience of nine observing farmers in eve- 
ry ten, will confirm these important facts.—Ger. 


For the Valley Farmer, 
Rainy Days. 
Rainy days will come whether we are 
ready for them or not. And since we 
cannot have them come just at the partic- 
ular time that suits our convenience best, 
let us make the most of them, 

On a well regulated farm there are no 
idle days—idle times should never come. 
A rainy day has just as many hours and 
minutes as a fair one; and we can do just 
as much work. ‘T’o be sure, we cannot 
plow, sow or reap, or do any out-door 
labor, but then, if, as we should, have 
good shelters, (a work shop made for the 
purpose is better,) we may do a great 
many jobs. 1| will name a few, but the 
good sense of farmers will suggest a great 
many others, 

A farmer should have fifteen or twenty 
dollars worth of tools, such as a set of 
planes, one or two hand-saws, a set of 
augers, from 2 qrs. upto 8 qurs., a draw- 
ing knife, chisel, a hand axe, &c., also a 
good lot of well seasoned white oak and 
hickory timbers. The timbers should be 
got out in July or August. Then with a 
work shop to work in, he is prepared to 
stock plows or repare them—to make 
yates, draw-bars, hoe and axe handles— 
to re; air his wagon beds, bolsters, hounds, 
&c. ‘To make ox-yokes and bows—to 
make or mend his sled—to make boxes to 
hold his grain—to clean and grease his 
boots, shoes, wagon and carriage harness 
—to sharpen all.his tools ready for use. 
He might have his negroes tying up 
brooms, or making baskets or trays, of 
cleaning out the stable and chinking the 
cracks. 

Ile might spend part of such days read- 
ing some good agricultural journal or in 
writing something plain and practical for 
publication. Ile should examine his ac- 
counts and see that all are posted up right, 
and see how his merchant’s and black- 
smith’s accounts are getting. ‘This will 
admonish him to pause awhile before 
making a useless expenditure. 

Were we engaged as above, on rainy 
days, in doing little jobs, instead of visit- 
ing the haunts of vice and dissipation, or 
sleeping or gossipping, if at home, things 
would probably go much better with us. 





Trl. 


Sou. D. CaruTHERS. 
Kinkead, Mo. 
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rok the Valley Farmer. 
The Fruits of 1853, 
IN THE VICINITY OF £T. LOUIS. 

I fear it was a thoughtless promise [| 
made you, to give you some observations 
on the fruits of 1853, in this vicinity. I had 
forgotten for the moment, in the excite- 
ment of ‘hats full and caps full,’ and bas. 
kets and wagons full, too, that midst my 
duties to the Pacific Railroad, my orchard, 
like some other of my tender cares, had 
been comparatively neglected. I will, 
nevertheless, seize a few moments and at- 
tempt the thing you have posted me for. 

Truly, we are enjoying a season of 
abundance in most of the fruits of the earth, 
as well as very general prosperity in all 
departments of business. 

A fine, ‘growing,’ though cool spring, 
after a mild winter, was succeeded by a 
summer through which rain and sunshine 
have been quite equally distributed. A 
season of remarkable salubrity for the hu- 


man family, it has been marked also as | 


one unusually favorable to the vegetable 
creation. We feared at one time that for 
the mildness of the winter, Jack Frost 
would linger in the lap of Spring for his 
requital, and that insect life would be 
nourished for his assistance. But we have 
been agreeably disappuinted. We had no 
late frosts, as we too often have, and as for 
the more noxious of the insects, we have 
been uncommonly free from them. The 
curculio,that provoking and pestiferous little 
Turk, that for the last ten years has destroy- 
ed allour smooth skinned fruit, either did not 
geth s army wholly out of winter quarters,or 
if he did, the main body devoted themselves 
to other provinces, which evidently have 
not fallen so easily before their crescent 
sign. And, therefore, the apricot, the 
nectarine and the plum, have had some 
chance to display to us their characteris. 
tics. The bees, too, those excellent co- 
adjutors of the orchardist have had a busy 
season, made larze stores, and have been, 
until the warm days of September came, 
comparatively free from the vile moth. If 
there has been any fault of the season, it 
is, that it has rather too much favored the 





growth of wood, causing, perhaps, a pre. 
mature dropping of some fruits, and affect- 
ing somewhat unfavorably the flavor. But 
the general crop of branches, leaves and 
fruit has been immense, 

The SrRaAWBERRY Crop, to begin with, 
was a fair one, but I think it would have 
been the better for a blanket of snow the 
winter long. In the absence of snow, a 
spread of tan bari is a very good protec. 
tion, as well as a clean rest for the berries, 
and a suppressor of weeds. There area 
good many new varieties of strawberry, 
some of which look finely and promise well. 
I will not venture to recommend any of 
them as yet, though [ do not doubt that 
some of them will become standards. For 
farnily uses, I have been quite well satisfied 
so far, with Hovey’s Seedling, and have 
found the Iowa very productive. Some of 
my neighbors think better of Burr’s New 
Pine. Keen's Seedling, so called, is mod- 
eratively productive. Eberlein’s Seedling 
never came up to the boasts of its origina- 
tors. It is a good fiavored and high color- 
ed berry but small, I saw several new 
kinds at the Horticultural Exhibition in 
New York, and among them was a large 
and handsome, white strawberry called 
Bicton Pine, which is worthy of trial. 


As to Raspperaizs, nothing is easier 
than to have every year a sufficiency.— 
The Red Antwerp and the Fastolf, will 
not stand here without protection in the 
winter. A row across my garden protected 
by aclose board fence on the west, consist- 
ing of common red, black, and the yellow 
Antwerp, supply every year, without fail, 
all my family wants. In the spring they 
are cleaned out of the dead wood, manure 
forked in, and the young stalks topped 
down to about four feet, and the crop sup. 
plies not only my house, but a numerous 
family of cat-birds,-orioles and thrushes. 

The Apricot tree flourishes well here 
ulways, and though it blooms early, some- 
times by the first of March, its fruit be- 
vomes too large to be destroyed by the 
frost which often nips the peaches in May - 
The tree grows ae and the bark and 

‘ ay ? 
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leaves always look bright and healthy — 
The fruit, however, seldom gets to be the 
size of a cherry before it receives the mark 
of the ovescent, which is as fatal to it as 
ever the cross of Jibenainosay was to an 
Indian, The fruit soon decays and falls. 
This year, with few exceptions, the crop 
escaped. They ripened, the Moorpark 
and the ‘Peach Apricot about the last of 
June, and they were large, beautiful, lus- 
cious and sweet. This is the first time, and 
the trees are about ten years old, I have 
had acrop. They prove themselves a de- 
nomination of fruit that is fit to be cultivat- 
ed in any amateur’s orchard. But how 
they can be saved from the sign of the cre. 
scent is the problem. 

The Cuerry crop was magnificent. — 
Nothing of the kind that [ have ever seen 
equals the large, clear, wax-like and deli- 
cious Napoleon Bigarreau. Tue Br ar. 
REAU was next to it. The American Am- 
ber, the Black Tartarian, the Black 
Eagle, the flesh colored Bigarreau, the 
Elton, the Arch Duke, the Bowyer’s Ear- 
/y, were all very fine. As for the More//os 
they were left to ripen and decay, unhon- 
ored and unsung. The only difficulty in 
the growth of the cherry here is that, it 
grows too exuberantly and too fast.— 
The bark, generally on the southwest side, 
is liable to split and the wood to decay. 
This makes an unsightly appearance, but 
| have not yet lost a tree by it, and I have 
some fifteen years old. A protection of the | 
body by boards when young, and possibly a 
little impoverishment of the soil by sand, or | 
allowing a thick sod of grass to grow around | 
the tree would obviate this difficulty. 1| 
have, however, but two or three out of a! 
lozen or more thus affected. But the real | 
difficulty with the cherry crop here is, that | 
itis generally swept by the birds. Last 
year they did not leave us ‘the bite of a 
cherry.’ This year we fought hard, cov- 
ered some, and obtained a small share. 
The great thief is the cedar bird, or wax- 
wing. .They come in flocks, when cher. 
ries are ripening, and suddenly disappear 
after they are gone. They are quite as 


fond, however, of te and straw- 
1 








berries. They ar¢yvigorously assisted by 
black birds, cat bifds and the golden robin. 
The cat bird is, parhaps, the most hateful, 
because it comes early and stays late, and 
is omniverous in fruit. The earliest cher- 
ry ripened about the third of June. This 
was the flesh colored Bigarreau, or B. Cou- 
leur de Chair. 

The Earty Apres in my orchard are 
Early Harvest, the Red Margaret the 
Tart Bough, the Red Astracan, the large 
Yellow Bough, sweet, and the Lippencott, 
or Summer Rose. ‘The first two are gen- 
erally esteemed the best. They are good 
bearers, and are of very good flavor, be- 
sides being a very marketable commodity. 
The Bough is a very large and splendid 
sweet apple but unproductive. The Red 
Astracan is a Swedish apple, grows large, 
is handsome, out is no sooner mellow than 
mealy. It seems to bea shy bearer. The 
Summer Rose is under medium size, yel- 
lowish, striped with red, crisp, and of a 
pleasant perfume and flavor. ‘Che Go/den 
Sweeting is very excellent and productive. 
My Early Joe is not yetin bearing, Ear- 
ly apples sell better than fall apples. 

Peacues and Piums began to ripen to- 
gether. I have avery good red free stone 
peach which originated with Mr, Lewis 
Clark, which I value for its early maturity. 
It ripens about the lastof July. Like nearly 
all the peach trees this season, it had to be 
relieved of its fruit or propped to save it 
from breaking down. I call it Clark’s 
Early. Next to it came Trotler’s Early, 
generally a very good peach, but this year, 
like the Early York, which succeeded it, 
quite insipid. In a year of abundance, 
however, our taste grows fastidious, and we 
are almost ready to reject what in ordina- 
ry seasons we regard asvery good. Then 
came the Crawford’s Early Melocoton, a 
fine early yellow peach, excellent for mar- 
malade, but this year not tu be compared 
with the Late Admirab/e which followed it. 
This last is a great favorite with me. My 
friend, the late Judge W. C. Carr, esteem. 
ed it, &s he ate it in my orchard, the best he 
had ever seen. It is a large, round, fine 
looking, luscious and high flavored peach. 
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I am not yet fully satisfied, however, whe- 
ther the Brevoort, Pourpree Hative and 
the Grosse Mignonne are not equal to it. 
They are certainly most excellent, and, in- 
deed, Brevoort and Grosse Mignonne are not 
easily equalled. Wauilter’s Early is large 
and excellent and Morris’ White, which 





faction. The curculio will take them 8 
years out of 10, and when he don't they 
will probably rot and fall. I covered a 
plum tree with a mosquito net, and it did 
not save the fruit from the usual and gen- 
eral decay. ‘The same remarks apply to 
the Nectarine, and | will add another, that 





ripens Ist of Sept., several weeks earlier} when your nectarines are perfect, although 
here than in the north-eastern states, is | they are very beautiful and have a fine per- 
first rate. About the same time came in|fume, yet they are not so good to eat as 
the Red Rareripe, a most productive and | multitudes of peaches. I obtained a small 
excellent variety. The «Soulard Cling,’ | crop this year, for the first time, of the Bos- 
a native here, is very good, handsome and TON, and the PeTERBoRovGH, but they were 
productive and ripens about the 20th ofall disposed to rot, though the curculio had 
August. | permitted them to attain their growth. «If 
‘What wondrous life is this T lead, | your tree bring not forth good fruit,’ &c. 

Ripe apples drop about my head; rol & 
The luscious clusters of the vine | [have obeyed the injunction, and cut down 
he ntdatins ath danohaanes my nectarines, saving one, and [ think I 
Into my hend themesives de reach!” shall execute judgment in like manner up- 
But, good gracious! what a difference|on most of my plums, saving the native 
there is in peaches at $2 50 the bushel, as} Cherokee, which always bears, and this 
they were early in the season, and 25 cts. year broke down under the weight of its 
the bushel, as they were about the Ist of| fruit. ‘The Quetsche or German Prune did 


, 
September. Alas, by the timo they are| well, also, and perhaps is worthy of further 











down to 25 cts. they pall upon the taste, 
and they are thrown into the hog-pen, or| 
sent to the distillery to be transformed into | 
villainous brandy, But again the relish 
revives when the price gets up to $3 and $4 
the bushel, as it did when the latest sorts 
came into close the season. 

In the midst of the peaches, ripened, for 
the first time in many years the P/um and 
the Necrarine. The curculio was not able 
todestroy them all, and hence, no doubt, 








we shall hear that many remedies have been 


this year successful. I have seen some | 


good plums, and heard of more this season. | 
My best is the Washington We got a) 
small crop and it was delicious. [ cannot 
say much for Coe’s Golden Drop, as it ri- 
pened with me the last of August. It is 
large and handsome, but rather coarse. | 
think it was possibly overgrown, and rotted 
before it was fully ripe. The two kinds of 
Magnum Bonum, were very large and of 
splendid appearance. But these large 
plums are not to he compared in flavor to 
the Green Gage, the Mirabelle, &c. . Lam 
pretty well convinced, however, that we 





eannot grow good plums here to any satis. 





trial. ‘This is but a poor substitute, it is 
true, for the delicious plums which flourish 
upon the banks of the Hudson, but it seems 
the best we can do in this vicinity accord. 
ing to our present knowledge. 

The Pear crop, such as it is, has beena 
large one. ‘The few trees left by the blight 
which swept away most of the pear family 
a few years ago, have recently prospered, 
and this year were overloaded with fruit. 
The devastation of the blight, and the tar- 
diness of the bearing properties of the pear, 
have hitherto somewhat discouraged any 
extensive planting in this vicinity, ‘There 
are a few trees, however, which have re. 
covered from the attacks of the blight, and 
a few which have not as yet been attacked. 
The tree grows rather luxuriantly here, and 
for that reason, perhaps, the fruit, though it 
attains large size, is not so highly flavored 
as in some other localities. I have in my 
grounds the Madaleine, or Citron des 
Carmes, the Bartlett, or Williams’ Bon 
Cretien, Dearborn’s Seedling, the Secke/, 
the White Doyenne, the Dix, the Dutchess 
d’ Angouleme, the Brown Beurre, the 
Winter Nelis, the Beurre d’ Aremberg, 
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and the Pound. The last, you know is a 
very large, coarse, late pear, only fit for 
preserving, and for that it is excellent. The 
tree bears abundantly. The Brown Beur. 
re is scarcely worth cultivating. The Ma- 
daleine is a beautiful and refreshing little 
early pear, ripe the last of July. The tree 
is very productive and I value it highly. 
The Seckel is a famous old variety, well 
known, grows to a good size here, and re- 
tains all its melting, buttery, juicy, honey- 
like qualities. ‘The tree seems rather a 
shy bearer, but it has resisted the blight. 
A valuable seedling from it which we call 
Mitchell’s Russet, is grown at Belleville. 
I had two trees of the Duchess d’ Angou- 
leme. Both were stricken by the blight. 
1 cut them both down below the blight. 
One died, and the other, surviving, has 
given me, this year, a heavy crop. Some 
of the fruit attained an immense size and a 
splendid appearance, and they have been 
good, but not first rate, so far. 1 have one 
bearing upon the quince stock, which I 
think will give better fruit. The Bartlett 
proves itself a noble fruit—large, rich melt- 
ing and handsome. ‘T're tree bears young 
and yields abundantly. It has never, with 
me, been attacked by the blight. I[t ripens 
about the Ist of September. ‘The crop was 
too large this year to give us the best qual- 
ities of the fruit. ‘he Nelis and the 
Beurre d’ Aremberg are both delicious 
winter pears, but have not fruited here yet. 
Although it is said that, 


‘He who piants pears, 
Plants for his heirs,’ 


yet I never get into the enjoyment of this 
most delicious and fascinating fruit, without 
feeling like extending my plantation with 
additional selections from the great variety 
of really excellent new pears which are 
now Cultivated. I have seen 400 varieties 
exhibited by one cultivator, (Mr. Manning, 
of Salem, Mass.) at one time. 


In July there was a flattering prospect of 
a heavy crop of Graves. The subsequent 
attacks of mildew, however, has left but 
about half acrop. This extended to eve. 
ry variety of cultivated grapes in the open 
air, the Catawba, the Isabella, the Cape, 





the Ohio, &c. The Catawba is generally 
considered the best for wine making as well 
as the table. There is, however, a grape 
brought here from Germany, called, I think, 
the Ro.anper, which in the opinion of some 
is superior tothe Catawba. ‘The grape dif- 
fers from the Catawba only in having more 
cumpact bunches, and in containing more 
saccharine matter. It is nearly the same 
in size and color. It is perfectly hardy 
here. It has very little pulp and I think 
it will prove a very valuable variety. 

I imported 25 vines of the Scuppernong 
from Arkansas, but only one lived, and 
that has not as yet borne fruit. 


The Leno is productive, bunches 
large and compact, and is a very good ta- 
ble grape free from pulp. It is, in my 
opinion, much better than the Ohio (Long- 
worth’s Segar bor,) and has been this year 
quite free from rot, while the Ohio has 
rotted badly. I have seen this season a 
wild grape from the Meramec much larger 
and more productive than the Ohio, but not 
quite so juicy nor so free from pulp. 

For cultivation under glass | have found 
the Muscat of ALEXANDRIA, the GrizzLy 
FRONTIGNAN, the Ware FronTIGNAN, the 
Brack Hampure, the Royat Muscapine 
or CHASSELAS DE FonTAINEBLEAU, and the 
SYRIAN quite satisfactory, indeed first rate, 
when well attended to, The Ciassenas 
Noir is also very productive, and a good 
grape. ‘The Wuire Hamsure will suc- 
ceed in the open air with protection in the 
winter, and so will the Wuite Rissiine. 
The Syrian is tender, but the clusters 
of grapes are enormous, such, probably 
as had to be ‘borne between two men,’ 
when one of the bunches was cut from a 
vine in the valley of Eschol in Scripture 
times, 

ALEXANDER’S or the Cape and the Isa- 
BELLA are hardy and productive here, and 
the berries attain good size, and ripen 
about the middle to the last of September. 
Alewxander’s is deemed superior to the Is- 
abella in all respects. 

The Catawsaa is considered better than 
either of the two last named, and is com- 
ing inte general cultivation as well for wine 
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as 2 for the table. Very good hock and also | friends, who produce very fine peaches, 
champagne are produced from it, The got an early start this season, and intro+ 
vintage of the Catawba here is during the | duced the Heath into our market early in 
last half of September. One of our citizens, September and sold them well, 1 have 
(Mr. Weisenecker,) informs me that his ‘never seen so large a quantity of splendid 
vines will produce this year about 200| Heaths as were brought into this market 
gallons to the acre. At the rate he sells i, | iby Mr. Townsend from near Collinsville, 
$3 per gallon, this is more remunerative | ‘Ills, about the 15th September. In the 
than any other species of agricultural labor. | eastern States the Heath iipens in October 
The gravelly hill-sides along the Pacific It ripens with me between the middle of 
Railroad could be very profitably cultiva-| September and the first of October. The 
ted in this manner, and | do not doubt but! sample of the peach sold here early in 
that our country will yet produce wine of | September as the Heath, which I saw, was 
as good a quality as was ever grown upon |no more like it than a Romanite is like a 
the declivities of Campania Felix. Baldwin. There are many seedlings of 

Though not much of a wine drinker, I | this variety nearly resembling the original. 
happen to have in my house, just now,|] have raised a Heath which “measured 14 
some of the wine of Ohio, Spain, Portugal,|inches in circumference, of which but 5 
France, Hungary, California and Missouri. | could be preserved whole in a gallon jar— 
Of all these varieties, (perhaps they are not} but this year they are too numerous to go 
of the first quality,) the wine of California) over 10 inches. I have a Seedling Cling 
is to my taste and to that of all my family,|ripening about the 15th of September re- 
the best. It has the color of B urguady, | sembling the Washington, but superior to 
but a flavor peculiar to itself, with a slight) it, | fancy, in size, appearance and flavor. 
trace of Madeira. The Hungarian wine| There are a great variety of Fall Ap. 
and that of Ohio and Missouri are quite} p/es grown in our neighborhood, and al- 
similar, the former having the most body. | though great numbers of them are not fit to 

The Lare Peacues were unusually fine. | be cultivated, yet there are doubtless many 
I have a large yellow freestone peach, ripe} sorts both new and old of good qualities. 
about the 10th Septembe r, measuring ten| ‘The general crop is. this year, so large 
inches, and the tree is just beginning to | that it is scarcely worth sending to market, 
bear. Itis a native of this country, and] and | presume, therefore, that a larger 
the originator | am told kept it quite to/ quantity of Cider will be made than ever 
himself, and sometimes sold his product!belore. ‘This fact will account for the 
for ten cents apiece. It has a good fiavor,| considerable demand for Hicocks’ Mill,— 
and if it continues as good upon further| ‘Taking all its qualities into consideration, 
acquaintance, | think it should be christen- |] regard the Ramso as amongst the first of 
ed the Sr. Lovis until St. Louis produces] our fall apples. It is a great bearer, un- 
a better. failing, and moreover it is a handsome, 

The La Grange is a large, white, sweet|large and good apple, and keeps well,— 
and delicious freestone peach, ripe about|The Faty Pirin and the Ware Berur- 
the 12th to the 15th September. It is one|rieur are excellent apples. but they almost 
of the best late peaches, and well worthy | invariably cast their fruit irregularly, and 
of general cultivation. The Smock Free-| you are liable to miss half your crop while 
stone quite as late, grows large, looks well, | waiting for it to get fully ripe. The Coorer 
and sells well, but is n ither very rich or}is a new Ohio apple, very popular at home 





juicy, or to be compared with the La| and is certainly a large, fine looking fruit 


Grange. —first rate, | should say, for selling, but 

The Hearn is the standard late cling—|second rate for eating. The I ennsylvnia 
large, white, fine looking, highly flavored] Red Streak: is very large, but coarse. The 
and excellent for preserving. ur Illinois! Romanite, though it sells well, in my opin. 
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ion, shouldbe rejected and uprooted. The 
Goria Munpi grows large, buat coarse. 
There are many varieties remaining to be 
tested here. The highest flavored, and 
perhaps the most valued late fall’ apple in my 
orchard answers to the description in the 
books of the Newark Pippin. But many of 
the winter apples of the east, transplanted 
here become fall apples. This is the case 
with the Rhode Island Greening, the Jona- 
than, and | fear, the Baldwin, and the Nor- 
thern Spy—though they all may be kept till 
early winter. The Baldwin and the Jona. 
than are very handsome. The Zsopus Spit- 
zenberg grows large and fine, but is not so 
highly flavored as at the east, and will not 
keep till mid-winter. The Swaar, the 
Pomme Royal, and the Hubbarston non- 
such have not been sufficiently tested here. 
When I mention the Newtown Pippin | 
have included in my list most ot the famous 
standard apples of the day. Were I to 
part with all my winter apples but one, the 
one I should keep is the Yellow Newtown 
Pippin. It is in my estimation at the 
head of all winter apples known to me,and 
succeeds well in my orchard. It is mode- 
rately productive, fruit large and fair, high 
flavored, cooks well, eats well, sells better 
than any other, and lists until June.— 
Rawles’ Janet we all know is a very gen- 
eral favorite in the West. Its uniform pro- 
' ductiveness and late keeping are its best 
qualities. It is to be highly commended 
for general orchard culture. The Vander- 
vere is also a very excellent mid-winter 
dessert fruit, handsome, tender and of 
agreeable flavor, but only moderately pro- 
ductive. Pryors’ Red is quite popular, 
and the Red Seeknofurther maintains its 
identity. The Sweet Seek-no-further is 
small, dry and unworthy general cultiva- 
tion. The Wine Apple isa large, fine look- 
ing fruit, productive and of agreeable flavor. 
Tt promises well hure as a fall fruit. The 
Russetts, with me, have proven of little val- 
ue as yet.and sohas the Yellow Belle- 
fleur. The crop of winter apples, this sea. 
son, is a large one. 

There are several seedlings of the cling 
stone Peach, Apple and Pear, which prom- 


ise well, but they have not been, perhaps, 
sufficiently tried to warrant recommenda- 
tion as standards. J have no doubt that 
many new and valuable varieties will orig. 
inate here in a climate and soil so genial. 

The Quincr Crop is splendid. 1 have 
never seen Quinces of such size, though | 
have seen them grown in great perféction 
at Newport. Rhode Island, near the sea 
shore. Some of my Quinces this year, 
measure over a foot in circumference. 

I have now gone over a general list of 
such truits of this year, as have come un- 
der my observation, ‘There are multitudes 
of sorts grown here which | have not allu- 
ded to, and many of them, doubtless, are 
first rate. 

As one of the Viee Presidents of the 
| National Pomological Society, to meet in 
| Boston next year, and as Chairman of the 
Fruit Committee for the State of Missouri, 

I had hoped for communications on the 
| subject of our fruits from some of our cul- 
|tivators, but have been disappointed. I am 
| satisfied, however, that the character of our 
Pomology has greatly improved within the 
last ten years and is still advancing. The 
chief difficulties in the way of success here 
have been, late frosts in the spring, insects 
and blight. These have always prevented 
complete success, and in some fruits have 
caused a failure three years in five. ‘The 
apple worm causes an immense quantity 
of autumn and winter apples to fall prema- 
‘'turely. Occasionally it seems to infest 
levery apple. In our present knowledge, 

we consider the cultivation of the Goose- 
berry, the Plum and the Nectarine, as un- 
| profitable. In the growth of the apple, the 
| pear, the grape, the peach, and the quince, 
|we have had delightful encouragement — 
The hills of St. Lowis, St. Charles, and 

Franklin, on this side the Mississippi, and 
those of St. Clair and Madison on the other, 
promise abundantly to supply all the wants 
of a large city in this respect, as well as to 
furnish a considerable and profitable ex- 
port north and south. 

Very truly yours, Tuo. ALLEN. 
Crystal Springs. 
St. Louis, Sept. 1853, 
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Atkin’s Automaton Selfi-Raking Keaper. 
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The success of this new patentee seems 
to have been fully equal to te expectations 
of its most sanguine friends. We learn 
that about 40 have been in use this year 
in grain or grass in Illinois, lowa, Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, New York and Canada.— 
Twenty-one of these had been heard from 
and every one had given perfect satisfac- 
tion. First premiums have been awarded 
to it by the Ohio, Wisconsin and Michigan 
State Agricultural Societies ; by the Buel 
Institute. the Mechanics Institute, at Chi- 
cago, the American Institute at New York, 
and by several County Societies. 

In the Farmer for August we gave an 
account from the Indiana Farmer of a trial 
of reapers in Wayne Co., Indiana, on 
which occasion a silver cup was awarded 
to Atkins’ Reaper. We have since re- 
ceived a circular from Mr. Wright, from 
which we extract the following certificates: 

Deer Park, August 14, 1853. 

J.S. Wrieut, Msq.—Dear Sir: I have had at 
work in my fie!c of oats, Atkins’ Self-Raker made by 
you, and not thinking that a sort of circular recom- 
mendation which I have already signed, goes far 
enough in its advocacy of the merits of that machine, 
[ want to say to you that it has cut, and cut hand- 
somely, depositing in good, regular bundles, eight or 
ten acres of oats which were so badly beaten down 
and lodged that no machine owner would undertake 


to cut them. I applied to two persons owning as 
good a style of machine as we had previously known 





in this country, and were told by them that they could 
cut the grain, but that no living man could ae itor 








satisfactorily. In consequence of this L was working 
at itand had cut with great difficulty, with the cra- 
dle, about one third of the piece, (and with severe 
labor, a eradler could not cut two acres a day,) when 
this machine of Atkins’ did cut easily and handsome 
ly on three sides of those oats not only without 
wasting, but on the contrary leaving a cleaner field 
by far than is customary with harvesters. 
Very truly yours, IRA L. PECK. 

| Bronson Murray, Esq. also writes us as follows: 
‘I witnessed myself its operation in the badly lodged 
oatsof Mr. Peck. The grain was very badly lodged ; 
all beaten to within eight orten inches of the ground 
[ fully concur in all that is said’ y Mr. P., whois a 
most reliable and competent man.’ | 


CERTIFICATE OF FARMERS, LA SALLE CO,, ILL, 

The undersigned farmers of La Salle County, well 
accustomed to the use of harvesting machines, have 
this day witnessed the working of Atkins’ Self-Raker 
in a field of oats, and recommend it to the public in 
the following respects : 

1. Its work is performed in every respect as welt 
as any other reaper, and its raking is done much bet- 
ter (the bundles being in better shape) than hand ra- 
king. 

2. It ie lighter work for the team than any machine 
in use, so far as we can judge. 

3. It saves the labor of one man, and 

4. The workmanship is vastly more thorough, me- 
chanical and durable than any machine yet intro- 
duced into this country. 

B. Cummings, H.G. Cummings, J. 8. Cummings, 
Wm. Bennett, G. FP. Jennings, J, W. Armstrong, 
Jasper Lamkin, Worace Beardsley, Peter A. Rider, 

Fd. Beardsley, Ira Peck, Jno, W, Calkins, 
Jas. W. Calkins, Ira L. Peck, Philip McOmber, 

La Salle County, Il., August 2, 1853, 

[The above, coming from farmers of experience 
and character, nearly all of them, being owners ot 
reapers, and consequently knowing what they say, is 
certainly strong testimony, for which I am truly 
obliged.) 

Janesville, August 6, 1853. 

Mr. J. S. Wrigut—Dear Sir: I purchased of 
your Agent, one of Atkins’ Patent Self-Rakihg Reap- 
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ing and Mowing machines, anc it is with pleasure 
that I announce to you that it is a splendid machine. 
As a Reaper, Mower and Raker, it sets back all other 
machines in this country. There have been over 
two hundred persons to witness its. performance,— 
They pronounce it the best they have ever seen, I 
can go into my field and mow or reap ten or twelve 
acres per day with one pair of horses with perfect 
ease ; and leave the grain in handsome gavels for the 
binder. The advantages it has over all other reap- 
ers, aye, there is no side draught; it runs easy ; 
rakes beautifully ; and is not likely to get out of re- 
pair, There is no question but th .t it isthe machine 
‘or this country. In short, I would not part with 
mine for any money if I could not procure another. 
Yours respectfully, J.P. SEARS. 

(A farmer from the east told me in passing through 
Chicago, that he heard of this reaper at Janesville 
and went to see it—that Mr. Sears had then cut over 
100 acres of grass and grain, without anything gettiog 
out of order, aud even without grinding the knife.) 


OAKLAND CO., MICH,—-REAPER AND MOWER. 


Pontiac, August 5, 1853. 
J. S. Wrieut—Dear Sir: 1 aw happy to have 
ab opportunity to express my opinion of the machine 
I bought of you. I putthe machine together myself, 
and Worked it. Tam perfectly satisfied with it asa 
Reaper ; and as a Mower it mows better than any 
man can. I remain yours truly, 
JAS. TOWNSEND. 
(This letter, it will be observed, is from the farmer 
spoken of on page 90.) 


SANGAMON AND MURGAN COUNTIES, ILL. 


Island Grove, August 3, 1853. 

J,8. Wricut, Exq.—Dear Sir: The Self-Raking 
‘machines you sent me to sell, were sold in Jacksou- 
ville and Springfield. All that saw them operate, 
pronounced them the most perfeet and best harvest- 
ing machines yet produced. The binders say that 
two men will bind about as much after this as three 
after any other machine. And it does its work 


enough cleaner to save at least one man’s wages per | 
day ; thus saving at Jeast three hands a day—and is | 


easy work for the team. You may rely on a large 
number being wanted for the next harvest. 


Respectfullly yours, EDWARD J. ENO. 
The Reaper will be exhibited at the Mo. 
State Fair, and we advise all persons who 
are interested in Wheat culture, to give it 
an examination. 


~~ —4Oe — 


RINGBONE IN HoRsEeS.—Tnis disease, so termed 
because it constituted bony growth round the pastern 
bone, is of two kinds, which are distinguished by 
horsemen as true and false ringhones. The former 
occurs at the pastern joint, and generally arises from 
strain of these ligaments ; but the latter consists in 
ossification of the cartilages of the sides of the foot, 
which become enlarged,as well as converted into 
bone. The best treatment for ringbone of either 
kind is, after the inflammation has been ina great 
measure removed)by co ling applications, to fire the 
part, or otherwig@rub in the iodine of mercury oint- 
ment, washing Wm the effects on the following day, 
and thas repeating’ f again and again. We have by 
such means succeeded in removing the lameness, di- 
minishing the enlargement, and restoring the animal 
in many cases to a state of usefulness.—Spooner, 


The Pear. 


The Pear was known and cultivated by 

| the ancients, and is mentioned by Theop- 
hrastus, Virgil, Pliny, and others. Pliny 
‘describes the varieties in cultivation in 
his time as very numerous, but adds, ‘All 
pears whatever are but a heavy meat, 
\unless they are well boiled or baked,’ 
‘from which we infer that the pears of his 
day had not developed all the delicious 
| qualities of some of our modern varieties. 
| It is now the favorite of the fruit grower, 
andof the fruit-loving epicure. No fruit 
probably owes so much to culture and to 
the science and skill of the horticultu- 
lrist as this. Prof. Van Mons, of Lou- 
'vain, Belgium, who has devoted his 
| whole life to pears, is our greatest bene- 
factor in this department. Mr. Knight, 
of London has contributed largely to the 
| same end, 

The pear is not a native of North 
America, but the high flavor of the Sec- 
kel, and other American varieties, as yet 
unsurpassed in that respect by any Euro- 
pean sort, proves the adaptation of the 
soil and climate of our Northern States 
to this fruit. 

The Pear is very long lived. Several 
|are mentioned which are known to be 
| nearly four hundred years old. In Her- 
| fordshire, England, there is a remarkable 
'specimen. In 1805 it covered more than 

half an acre of ground, its branches bend- 

|ing down, taking root, and, in turn, pro- 
| ducing others in the same way. Near 
| Vincennes, Illinois, there is a tree, which, 
though it is believed to be not more than 
| forty years old, is ten feet in circumfer- 
|ence, one foot from the ground, and yiela- 
ed in 1840, the astonishinh quantity of 
140 bushels of fruit. It is always enor- 
mously productive. The fruit is tolera- 
bly large, and of a good flavor. It is 
mentioned by the Rev. H. W. Beecher, 
in a contribution to Hovey’s Magazine. 

‘The great value of the pear,’ says Downing, 
‘is as a dessert fruit. Next to this, it is highly es- 
teemed for baking, stewing, preserving and mar- 
malades. In France and Belginm the fruit is very 
| generally dried in ovens, or much in the same way 
as we do the apple, when it is quite an important 
article of food. 

‘Dessert pears should havea melting, soft tex- 
ture, and asugary,arematic juice. Kitchen pears, 
for baking ‘or stewing, with firm and crisp flesh, 
moderately juicy. 
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‘The pear is a peculiar fruit in one respect, 
which should always be kept in mind, viz: the 
most varieties are much flner in flavor. if picked from 
the tree and ripened in the house, than if allowed to 
become fully matured on the tree. There are a 
few exceptions to this rule, but they are very few. 
And, on the other hand, we know a great muny 
varieties which are only second or third rate when 
ripened on the tree, but which possess the highest 
and richest flaver if gathered ut the proper time, 
and allowed to mature in the house. Many sorts 
which, ripened in the sun and open air, are rather 
dry, when ripened within door, most abundantly 
melting and juicy. They willalso last for a con- 
siderable longer period, if ripened in this way— 
maturing gradually, as wanted for use—and being 
thus beyond the risk of loss or injury by violent 
storms or high winds. 

‘The finest sort of pears are continued or in- 
creased. by grafting, or budding, and the stocks 
on which to work, ure either seedlings or suck- 
ers. Sucker stocks huve usually such indifferent 
roots they are so liable to produce suckers, con- 
tinually, themselves, and are so much less healthy 
than seedlings, that they are now seldom used by 
good cultivators; though if quite young and thrif- 
ty, they will often make good stock.’ 


A strong loam of moderate depth, on a 
dry subsoil, is best for the pear tree. 
Damp soils are entirely unfit for it. In 
a climate rather cold for the pear, it is 
better to plant ona southern slope, but in 
warm climates colder situations should be 
sought. 

The varieties of the pear are almost 
numberless. Of the new ones, Belgium, 
the paradise of pears has produced the 
greatest number. Some valuable sorts 
have originated in this country. Which 
are the best kinds for universal culture, 
is yet quite an unsettled question, in this 
country, at Jeast. The influence of cli- 
mate should be taken into account in all 
cases. Awariety which is known to be 


of the finest quality in New England, | 


may prove only second or third rate in 
Pennsylvania or Ohio, 

The Bloodgood is the highest flavored 
of the early pears, It is an American 
variety supposed to have originated on 
Long Island, and is superior to any Eu- 


. : . 
York. Barry, inthe ‘Fruit Garden,’ de- 
scribes it as *large, buttery, and melting, 
with a rich musky flavor; tree, a fair, 
erect grower; bears young, and abund- 
antly, both on pear and quince; the fruit 
ripens perfectly in the house, il gathered 
even two or three weeks before its time 
of ripening; this prolongs its season.’ 

Among autumn pears the Duchesse d’ 
Angouleme, the largest of all oar good 
pears, the White Doyenne, a universally 
esteemed variety, Louis Bonne de Jersey, 
beautiful and delicious, Stevens’ Genesee, 
highly productive, and the Flemish Beau- 
ty may ve mentioned as highly approved. 
Of the last named, a representation of 
which we give, Downing in his ‘Fruits 
and Fruit Trees,’ thus speaks: 

‘In good soils and open situations, the Flemish 
Beauty is certainly one of the most superb pears 
in this climate. We have seen specimens grown 
on the banks of the Hudson, the past summer, 
which measured 12 inches in circumference, aud 
were of the finest quality. The tree is very luxu- 
riant and bears early and abundantly; the young 
shoots upright, dark brown. Itshould be remark - 
ed however, that the fruit requires to be gathered 
sooner than most pears, even before it parts readi- 
ly fromthe tree. If it is then yipened in the 
house, it is always fine, while, if allowed to ma- 
ture on the tree, it usually becomes soft, flavor- 
less, and decays soon.’ 

The Beaurre d’? Aremburgh, a large, 
melting, rich and vinious flavored pear, 
the Beaurre Easier, a very large and fine, 
the Lawrence, « native of Long Island, 
and unmistakably good, the Vicar of 
Wakefield, and the Pound, monstrous in 
size, and good for stewing or baking, are 
umong the best winter sort. 

Downing gives the following: 

‘Selection of choice pears for a small garden, to 
ripen in succession, from July to April. Made- 
leine, Bloodgood, Dearborn’s Seedling, Bartlett, 
or William’s Bon Chretien, Andrew’s, Summer 
Frane Real, White Doyenna, Seckel, Fondante 
d’ Automue, Surpasse Virgalieu, Urbaniste, Dun 
more, Marje Louise, Van Mons Leon Je Clere, 
Beurre d’ Arernaberg, Knights Monarch, and for 


: * | deep warm soil, Beaurre d’ Ranz.’ 
ropean variety of the same season. Dear- | 


born’s Seedling, another American sort is | 


THE PEACH. 


the best we know to succeed it. The| The peach tree is a native of Persia; 


former ripens from July 25th to August 
10th, and the latter about the middle of 
August. The most popular perhaps of 
all summer pears is the Bartlett. It ri- 
pens from the last of August to the last 
of September, in the latitude of New 


'as its name in all languages indicates— 
| persico,( Italian, ) pecher,( French, )peach. 
| It was brought to Italy in the time of the 
| Emperor Cladius. China and the Unitea 


States are now the two principal peach 
growing countries. In new England they 
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dv not flourish well, but in all the middle, 
southern and western states, they are 
roduced in the greatest abundance. 

ew Jersey, Maryland and Delaware 
perhaps take the lead in peach culture. 
Orcnards of from 10,000 to 20,000 trees 
are often seen in New Jersey. The 
peach, on account of the great facility 
with which it grows, in this country, is 
very carelessly cultivated, and has not, 


delicious as it now is, been improved to | 


the extent of its capabilities. 


‘Certainly,’ says Downing, ‘no one expects us 
to write the praises of the peach as the most de- 
licious of fruits. “To gild refined gold” would 
be a task quite as necessary, and if any one doubts 
the precise rank that the peach should take among 
the different fruits of even that cornocupian 
month—September—and wishes to convince us 
of the higher flavor of a Seckel or a Monarch 
pear. we will stop his mouth and his arguments 
with a sunny cheek and melting “George the 
Fourth,” or luscious ‘*Rare Ripe.” Noman who 
lives under a warm sun will hesitate about giving 
a due share of his garden to peaches, if he have 
no orchard, and even he, who lies north of the 
best Indian corn limits, ought to venture on a 
small line of espalier, for the sake of the peach. 


The peach tree will grow on almost any 
soil, but a rich deep, sandy Joam is best 
adapted to it. A heavy compact clay is 
unfavorable, 


‘The peach is the most easily propagated of all 
fruit trees, A stone planted in the autumn will 
vegetate in the ensuing spring, grow three or four 
feet high, and may be budded in August or Sep- 
tember. ‘I'wo years from this time, if left undis- 
turbed, it will, usually, produce a small crop of 
fruit, and the next year bear very abundantly, 
unless the growth is over luxuriant.’ 

‘In nursery culture it is customary to bury the 
peach stones in autumn, in some exposed spot, in 
thick layers, covered with earth. Here they are 
allowed to lie all winter. As early in the spring 
as the ground is in fire friable condition, the 
stones are taken out of the ground, cracked, and 
the kernals sown in mellow, prepared soil, in the 
nursery rows, where they are to grow. They 
should be covered about an inch deep. Early in 
the following September they wiil be ready for 
hudding. This is performed with great care on 
the peach, and grafting is seldom or never resort- 
ed to in this country. The buds should be insert- 
ed quite near the ground. The next season the 
stock should be headed back in March. and the 
trees will, in good soil, grow to the height of a 
man’s head in one year.’ 


The following are among the mest ap- 
proved varieties: Early York, ‘large 
greenish white, covered in the sun with 

urplish red; flesh juicy, rich, and excel- 
ent, ripens middle of August; George 





— 


the Fourth, large,white, with u red eheek’ 
ripens a little later than the \enteaen: 
Jacques Rare Ripe, a superb yellow peach’ 
a native of Massachusetts; Bergen’s Yel- 
low, large orange, red in the sun, flesh 
yellow, juicy, and fine flavored; Craw- 
ford’s and Crawford’s Superb, (late Me- 
locoton, ) both very fine; Late Admirable, 
Cole’s Early Red, Morris’ White, Old 
Mixon Freestone, and Old Mixon Cling- 
stone. 

The editor of the New England Far- 
mer gives the following list of varieties 
as best adapted to the climate and soil of 
New England: 

FOR THREE SORTS, FOR TWELVE SORTS, ADD: 
Early York, (serrated foiloge,) Grosse Mignome, 
Crawford's Eurly, Bergen Yellow, 
Old Mixon Free, Druid Hill, 

FOR SIX SORTS ADD: Late Admurable, 
Large Early York, Yellow Rare Ripe, 
George Fourth, Heath Free stone. 
Crawford’s Late. 

Hale’s Molocoton, has been raised from 
seed by Col. Elisha Hale, of Stowe, 
Massachusetts, for more than twenty 
years, and itinvariably produces the same 
fruit. It is not a very large or a very 
beautiful peach, but it is remarkably rich 
and sweet, and uniformly good. It is also 
noted for keeping long and in good con- 
dition, which is a very great advantage. 
It may not, however, be as saleable as 
some other kinds of inferior intrinsic 
value, For home consumption it is very 
valuable, 

Those fresh peaches were subjected to a fair 
trial on the 9th, and every vote was in their favor. 
Mr. Van Sandt, of Leoni, puts them up so that 
they will keep any length of time, fresh and nice 
as wheu taken from the tree, He informed us 
that he can furnish them at fifteen cents per |b., 
and will teach any oue the art for $2,00. To have 
nice fresh peaches any mohlh in the year is « 
luxury to be coveted, and if Mr. V. should be gen- 
erally patronized, one could go any time ‘to see 
the folks and get some peaches. 

We clip the foregoing paragraph from the 
Detroit Temperance ldvoeate. We know 
nothing of Mr. Van Sandt or his method 
of preserving the fruit beyond what ap- 
pears in our quotation from the Advocate. 

American Pracues tn Liverroot.—The Liver- 
pool Mercury suys that ‘it is well known that the 
United States produce immense quantities of that 
most delicious fruit, the peach; and, so far as we 
have heard, none have ever been brought to this 
country. Me eo on board the Africa, has, 
however, made the attempt, and with some care , 
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has succeeded in bringing them in a perfeet state. 
He has brought them as a present to the family 
and friends of gentieman farmer in this towu and 
may therefore claim to be the first importer of 
ripe peaches from the United States to England,’ 


THE GRAPE. 


The grape, like the peach, came orig- 
inally from Persia. Vineyards were ex- 
tensively planted in the east, long before 
orchards or collections of other fruit had 
received any attention. The vince ac- 
companied civilization westward, and was 
soon naturalized in all the middle and 
southern countries of Europe. The 
grapes of the old world are all varieties 
of the wine grape, but the native grapes 
of America are quite a distinct species. 

The grape in its finest varieties, as the Ham- 
barg and the Muscat, in flavor, richness and deli- 
cacy, is hardly surpassed by any other fruit, and 
few or none are more beautiful in the dessert.— 
Dried, it forms the rasin of commerce, the most 
excellent of all dried fruits, and everywhere es- 
teemed. And wine, the fermented juice, has 
always been the first of all exhiliarating liquors. 
Some idea of the past consumption of this product 
may be formed from the fact that more than 590,- 
000,000 imperial gallons have been made in 
France in a single year.— Downing. 

As we hope to find room in some future 
number to speak at length on the cultiva- 
vation of the grape we will say nothing 
on that point here. 

Serect Grares.—Catawha.—This is the best 
flavored of all native grapes, that ripens as far 
north as lat. 43 deg., and is considered the best 
yet discovered for making wine. Clinton.—A 
hardy, native variety. Diana.—This is a variety 
that originated near Boston, similar to the Cataw- 
ba; not quite so large, but earlier, and better 
adapted to the north. IJsabella,—this is the most 
popular variety. It ripensin almost every part of 
the country, and bears immense crops under the 
most ordinary management. 

Serecr Forricn Grares.—Slack Cluster.— 
Small, roundish oval, black, sweet, and gooa. 
Black Prince.—Large, oval, black; bunches long, 
rather open; sweet, and fine, a profuse bearer. 
Black Frontignan.—Berries medium size, round, 
black, b inches long; flavor rich and musky; pro- 
lific. Black Hamburg.—A fine grape, and a gen- 
eral favorite of the vinery. Chases de Fontain- 
bleau.—T his is esteemed the finest table grape in 
France, an? succeeds admirable here in vineries, 
and uccasionally in the open air. Grizzly Fon- 
tignan.—This is one of the most delicious grapes 
when grown in the vinery, and very beautiful, 
too. White Frontignan. (Muscat Blanc of the 
French.) One of the oldest varietivs. White 
Muscat.of Alexaudria. This is a most delicious 
variety, considered the same as the imported 
‘Malaga.’ White Sweetwater —T his and the Black 
Cluster ate the most common varieties in this 
country. 





The Diana grape is named in honor of 
Mrs. Diana Crehore, of Milton, Mass., 
by whom it was raised from seed of the 
Catawba. Mr. Hovey, in his Magazine 
of Horticulture, says of this grape: ‘Last 
fall we had a full nr of large, fine clus- 
ters, ripe fully a week before the Isabel- 
la, and so superior to that variety, that 
they obtained the prize at the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society as the best 
native grape.’ He also remarks, ‘It is a 
most abundant bearer, and has less of the 
taste peculiar to our native grape than 
any other variety. , It also possesses a 
peculiarity which we have not noticed in 
other sorts: as early as the first of Sep- 
tember, when the berries change to a 
grayish tinge, they are quite sweet and 
agreeable to the taste; but they do not ac- 
quire the high flavor which constitutes 
its great excellence, until they assume 
their full color, when it is one of the 
handsomest grapes we have ever seen.’ 

Mr. Downing remarks in the Horticul- 
turist: ‘Every fruit grower will be glad 
that a new native grape has at last been 
proved, which is superior to the Isabella 
or Catawba, Such a grape, we are now 
prepared to say, is the Diana. It has 
fruited abundantly, for two years past, 
in the garden of Woodenethe, the resi- 
dence of our neighbor, H. W. Sargent, 
Esq. After tasting it repeatedly, we do 
not hesitate to pYonounce it the best of 
American grapes,’ 

Hyoresic Quarities or THE Grarz.—lIn the 
vineyard districts of France and Spain, the hygie- 
nic properties of \he grape are well known. The 
free use of this fruit, as we are advised, has a most 
salutary effect upon the animal system, diluting 
the blood, removing obstructions of the liver, kid- 
neys, spleen, and other important organs, giving 
a healthy tone and vigor to the circulation, and 
geuerally augmenting the strength of the entire 
animal economy. In diseases of the liver, and 
especially in that monster compound affliction, 
dyspepsia, the salutary and potent influence of a 
grape diet is well knownin France, The inhabit- 
ants of the vineyard districts are never afflicted 
with these diseases; which fact, however, alone, 
would not be conclusive evidence of the medici- 
nal qualities of the fruit of which they freely par- 
take, since peasant life is rarely marred with this 
class of ailments; but hundreds who are thus af- 
flicted yearly resort to the vineyard districts, for 
what is known as ‘the grupe care,’ and the result, 
proves to be a cure, except in very Jong, pro- 
tracted, and inveterate causes, which are beyond 
the reach of medicul remedies. The invigorating 
influence of the ripe grape, freely eaten, upon th» 
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feeble and debilitated, ts very apparent, supplying 


viger und the rose hue of health in the stead of | 


weakness and pallor, and this by its diluting pro- 


perty, which enables the blood to circulate in the | 
cemoter vessels of the skin, which before received 


‘only the serous or watery particles—N. Y Com. 


Tue Use or Favir.—lInstead of standing in any | 
fear of a generous consumption of ripe fruits, we | 
regard them as positively conducive to heulth. | 
The very maladies commonly assumed to have | 


their origin in the free use of apples, peaches, 
pears, cherries, melons, and wild berries, have 


been quite as prevalent, if not equally destructive, | 


in seasons of scarcity. There ure so many erro- 


neous notions entertained of the bud effects of | 
fruit, that it is quite time that a counteracting im- 


pression should be promulgated, having its toun- 
dation in common seusé, und bused on the com- 
mon observati: n of the intelligent. We have no 


patience in reading the endless rules to be observ- | 


ed iu this particular department of physical com- 
fort, No one, we imagine, ever lived longer or 


freer from the paroxysins of disease, by discarding | 


the delicious fruits of the land in which he finds 
ahome. On the contrary, they are necessary to 
the preservation of health, and are therefore 
caused to muke their appearance at the very time 
when the condition of the body, operated upon by 
the deteriorating causes not always understood, 
requires their grateful, renovating influences.— 
Boston Med, and Surgical Journal. 


‘Lanp Orrice Business.?—We had the 
pleasure of greeting Maj. N. B. Holden, re- 
ceiver of public monies at the Clinton Land 
Office, as he passed through our town on Mon- 
day last. 


have been entered with warrants, and the bal- 
ance with cash. The Major had with him the 
snug little sum of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, less small amount, which he was having 
conveyed in a wagon to St. Louis. 

We are pleased to learn from him, that the 
most of the land entered has been taken up in 
small bodies, and by purchasers for the bona 
fide purpose of securing homes and opening 
farms. 
land entered, lies in the counties of Saline, 
Pettis, Johnson, Henry, Jackson and Lafay- 
ette. 

Here are some of the first fruits of our in- 
ternal improvements now in progress. The 
country is settling up, and its resources nec- 
essarily being greatly increased. 

Push on the hall. —Columbia Sentinel. 





Iuprovep Ovitivaror.—An improved Culti- 
yator lias been invented by Nathan Razey, of 
Perry, ill. A series of knives or cuttters are 
placed vertically in « shaft, the knives being 
parallel with the shaft and somewhat curved 
transyersly, so that as the earth is plowed and 
pulverized and all the weeds are completely 

reed from the soil. Measures have been ta- 
ken to secure a patent.—Ib. 


His office opened on the 5th of July, | 
since which time sume 120,000 acres of Land | 


A great deal, indeed the bulk of the! 


| Shall I Turn Parmer? 


| This letter is addressed to a city merchant in answer to 
| the fnqu'ry, ‘would you advise me to turn farmer?’ 


My Dear Sir—You ask if I would ad- 
vise you to buy a farm and turn farmer 
You say you have several thousand. dol- 
lars, which you would be willing to invest 
in a furm, if you had a reasonable assur- 
}ance that from iis proceeds you could 
'maiotain and educate your family. You 
own that you are entirely ignorant of farm 
operations, and must, for a time at least, 
depend on the judgment:and assistance of 
others. You are heartily sick, you say, 
too, of the excitements of city life, and 
would gladly make the exchange tor the 
quietness of the country, especially as 
your health is ran down, and you see no 
prospect of its rallying, so long as you. are 
confined to the cares of trade. From 
these data you ask me a solution of the 
problem you are resolving—to be, or not 
to be,’ a farmer? 

Before going into the subject, and'bal- 
ancing the probable advantages and dis- 
advantages of the change, let me beg of 
you to dismiss from your mind all roman- 
| tic notions about the pleasures of a coun- 
jtry life, which captivate so many who 
have had no experience of it. ‘They seem 
to imagine if they only lived on a farm, 
they could command their time in such a 
way as they choose, or while it away in 
idle recreation, whilst their crops were 
growing and everything was moving on 
|itself, without their troubling themselves 

about it. Thus sighed one of Shakspeare’s 
characters:— 
| ‘Methinks it were a happy life 
To. be no better than a homely swain— 
To sit upon a hill, as I do now, 
To carve out dials, quaintly, point by point, 
Thereby to see the minutes how they run— 
Hew many mak- the hour full complete, 
How many hours bring about the day, 
How many years a mortal man may live, 
When this is known, thus to divide the times, 
So many hours must I tend my flock; 
So many hours must I take my rest; 
So many hours must [ contemplate, 
So many hours must | sport myself; 
So many days mv ewes have been with young; 
So many days ere the poor fools wil: yean; 
So many years ere I shall shear the fleece;— 
So minutes, hours, days, weeks, months and years 
Pass over to the end they were created, 


Would bring white hairs into a quiet grave. 
Ah, what a life wer» this! how sweet! how lovely! 





Now this is all moonshine, or what we 
in the the country call ‘counting you: 
chickens before your eggs are hatched.’ 
The truth is, there are no such pleasures 
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as these to be realized in a country life.| not think that any body in the country 
It is only chasing shadows, which flee | will have a better opinion of you because 
from you in the pursuit, to seek for such | of your fine dress. On the contrary, it 
pleasures onafarm. There may b2 afew | you wear fine clothes every day, they wiil 
morbid minds that find a fancied enjoy-| set you down as a fop, or a proud fellow, 
ment in these musings and recreations. | that will do to strut about with the turkey 
A poet, like Willis, may enjoy himself at | cocks, but not to associate with plain sort 
an ‘Idle Wild farm,’ with his vagaries and | of tolks. 
oddities, but with the mass ot men these} Again, let me say that you must not ex- 
things would soon cease to charm. In| pect in the country the refined pleasures 
fact, it would become to them quite as|of good society--s0 called;—by which | 
hard work to seek for pleasure in this way, | understand to be meant, society that has 
as to hoe potatoes or drag a rake after a| adopted certain conventional rules of eti- 
hay cart. quette and politeness; to be a member of 
My word for it—and I have had some} which one must have the grace of man- 
experience—the only pleasure worth the | ners and conversation, polished dress ani 
having, that is to be found in the country, | address, besides being worth a fortune, in 
as everywhere else, comes trom the per-|money or on paper, and keeping up a 
formance of duty, from the having some- | fashionable or expensive style of living, 
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thing to do, and doing it, too, with a! whether able to support it or not. In the 


hearty gocd will, andin the best way you 
know how. So if you come into the 
country, make up your mind to set your- 
self at work, even if you have an eye 





country, that is, in the New England vil- 


| lages that have not been sophistocated by 


| too large an immigration from the city, 
| there is but little of aristocracy—no up- 


mainly to the pleasures of the country; | per crust of society, and if a family, or a 


exercise of body and mind will bring with 
it a glow of happiness that will diffuse it- 
self to your fingers’ ends, aye, to your 
heart’s core. It will be exercise in the 
pure air of heaven, in the open fields, un- 
der the brord blu: sky, and with the 
scenes and sounds of nature around you. 

You have heretofore seen the country 
and country lite in your holiday dress. 
You must come now in your every-day 
clothes; lay aside Congress boots and put 
on cow hides; off cravat and dickey, and 
bare your neck to the sun and the wea- 
ther. Intruth you may give youself litle 
or no cuncern about personal appearance, 
except on Sundays, when every body in 


number of families, aims at elevating itsel! 

above the general mass of the people, it 
will most likely be shunned and laughed 
at by them all. 

I can assure you that society in our 
| villages is quite as democratic as are the 
|people assembled in our annual town 
;meetings. Squire ‘Thomson is a very 
;good man, but his vote counts no more 
ithan Job Johnson the blacksmith. The 
Squire’s wife sometimes puts on airs, and 
|has had her pew painted green, and 
| placed a rocking chair in it for her own 
‘dear pride and comfort, but nobody thinks 
| any the better of her; in fact Job’s lady is 
| vastly more popular of the two, and was 








the country is expected to make rather a | voted in Presidentess of the Sewing Circle 
smart turn out. over her aristocratic opponent. 
Seriously, | mention these little matters| You may fear, perhaps, that you never 
Knowing that most people accustomed to could enjoy yourself in this levelling state 
«ty life are obliged, or think they are, to | of society—and yet after you have forgot- 
uress every day just so genteely, and thus | ten some of the city notions; and outgrown 
intime get to believe they cannot other- | some of the city airs, you will be surpris- 
wise be happy. But here we have no|ed to find how much true enjoyment per- 
such artificial and efliminate state of so- | vades social life in the country, how much 
ciety. Every man and woman, too, dres- genuine politeness marks its intercourse, 
es just as he or she pleases, and the more | and how real hospitality welcomes you 
comfortable the better;—in warm weather | under every roof. Conversation in our 
with light and few clothes; in cold weather | neighborhood parties, may not be so liter- 
bundle up from head to foot. You need | ary or fashionable, as you may have been 
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accustomed to participate in, but it is pro- 
bably.as interesting and instructive—and 
let me tell you that in solid knowledge I 
think it is altogether above the average 
standard of the social conversation one 
hears in the city. 

But probably you do not wish to settle 
down in the thickly peopled parts of a 
village, but will rather choose to be more 
reured+—living a mile or two from the 
meeting house—awayoff in the woods, or 
back of some hill, where there are but few 
neighbors. Well, you must then seek for 
intellectual enjoyments more from books 
than soviety, and these you can provide 
yourself with in any quantity, and of just 
such quality as your taste may dictate. 
And here too, you will meet with agreea- 
ble surprise; you will find that a book be- 
comes the more interesting and valuable 
when read in the country. Somehow or 
other, it always seem so to me that books 
are few in the country, and they seem to 
possess a charm in one’s estimation, like 
that of meeting with old friends in a for- 
eign land. ‘The kind of books, too, that 
you will soon take the most pleasure in 
reading, will be, not the last novel from 
England, nor even Harper or Putnam, but 
those relating to agricultural pursuits; 
and in such reading you will find enough 
to task the best powers of your mind,— 
the whole range of subjects in natural his- 
tory, in animal and vegetable phsiology, 
the laws of nature and the great princi- 
ples of science, and their right application 
10 tne cultivation of the soil:—these, with 
a variety of kindred subjects, will open 
upon you a new and rich field of investi- 
gation. Pray give yourselfno uneasiness 
lest your mental powers stagnate in the 
country for want of sufficient activity. 


You will find, between the hours of work, | 


plenty of employment and enjoyment for 
the hours of study, if you will only im- 
prove them. And when you return to 
out door pursuits in the field, the results 
of these studies may be tested and verified 
in w way that blends pleasure and profit, 
in whatever work you may be engaged in. 

But, for the present, [ will say nothing 
further of the pleasures ot a country life. 
If have succeeded thus far in showing 
that ‘there are such pleasures—rational 
and ‘substantial pleasyres—it is all that | 


| now design. You can easily satisfy your- 
self whether you would relish and be con- 
tent with them. Of this you must be the 
judge. You will hear more soon, touch- 
ing other points interesting to you. 

From yours, T. T. T. 





Taz Potato Ror.—This scourge of the fam- 
ine has come upon us during the late tremen- 
dous rains, which have nearly drowne@ some 
crops, to a degree that is most distress ng to 
contemplate. Growers of the crop in West- 
chester county, are in despair. Some pieces 
certainly will not be worth digging, and the 
present state of the weather is very much 
against the prospect of recoyery of any fields 
which already show symptoms of disease, and 
those which do not will be likely to show it 
soon. The ground was very wet and the 
weather very warm before Saturday the 5th, 
and then we had the greatest out-povring of 
rain within the memory of the oldest potato 
grower in this region.—N. Y. Trib. 
<a + — 





HEN Roost GUANO.—We, not long ago, called 
the attention of farmers to the practice of saving and 
increasing the manufacture of manure in the hen 
roost. ‘This substance would be nearly the same in 
its elements as the guano, which is now imported 
from Peru and sold at high prices. 

We find a testimony in favor of hen roost guano, 
in a late number of the Boston Cultivator. The ed- 
itor, Sanford Howard, Esq., visited the Market Gar- 
dening establishments of Messrs. Jacob Hittinger 
and Charles Stone, as well as that of Mr. Leonard 
Stone, in Watertown, Mass. In the course of his 
account of the practices of these cultivators, he re- 
marks as follows : 

Mr. Hittinger and Mr. Stone, we learned, had been 





in the practice of using guano. They have tried it 
in various ways and on various crops, and have found 
it to have in some instances a good effect, but in oth- 
ers nove at all. Mr. S, states that it prodoces the 
| best effect when applied io a liquid form. But both 
agree that they cannotapply it profitably at the price 
| demanded for it. They agree, also, in the statement 
| that a bushel of hen or pigeon dung is worth more 
on their soil than the same quanti y of guano. Both 
use considerable hen dung. It is soaked in water 
several days, and the water applied to such crops as 
need both moisture and manure. 

This testimony, from two successful practical men, 
is authoriby, and should induce farmers who keep 
hens, (anc nearly all-do,) to‘prepare the roosts 89 4» 
to save as much guano as they can.—JMWe. Farmei 


/ 








HInTSs.— Hogs seldom lie ov their bellics, when in 
good health. So, rest assured that when they lie 
flat on their bellies, with all four feet under them. 
they are sick, or in some way uncomfortable. 

It is said that the common Smart-weed, bruised ant 
well rubbed on the legs, &c., of horses and cattle. 
will prevent the flies from troubling them, | A strong 


tea of the same, may auswer as well or better. 
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An Alleged Wonderful Discovery. strangles, while the zinc acts the part of the 


The following article is copied from the Her rye restoring the equilibrium.” 
Boston Courier. We regard it asa serious ¥ sat hs No emi oe or govern- 
duty, in giving plave to it in the columns of | ™&?* on . pe eroatter nn ore to go 
the Republic to express the hope that no one | & 8¢% wit at o hw pence worth of these pro- 
will be thereby induced to rely upon its rec- tectors, teal it is further ardently hoped that, 
ommendations, except under the sanction of |®8 8° vitally involved in this discovery, the 
competent medical counsel. If the discovery | PPess of all countries, will give public to this 
be all that it is claimed it is most valuable to PR, ty 
the human family.— Wash. Rep. Beautifui Extract. 


Core ror THe ViauLent SmMaLLPox or Scar-| Go out beneath the arched heaven in night’s 
LATINA AND Mrasixs.—A merchant and a ship] profound gloom, 2nd say, if you can, ‘There 
owner of this city bas had the following recipe} is no God!’ Pronounce the dread blasphemy, 
sent him from England, where it was furnish- | and each star above you will repreve you for 
ed by Mr. Larkin, member of the Royal Col-| your unbroken darkness of intellect—every 
lege of Surgeons, and who vouches for it as a] voice that floats upon the night winds will be- 
‘medicine that will effect a revolution in the} wail your utter hopelessness and despair. Is 
healing art, as regards the prevention and|there no God? Who, then, enrolled that blue 
cure, not only of smallpox, but also of mea-| scroll, and threw upon its high frontispiece 
sles and scarlatina, however malignant the|the legible gleanings of iinmortality ? Who 
type, in a manner more efficient and extravr-| fashioned this green earth, with its perpetual 
dinary than couid ever have been hitherto an- | ro!ling waters and its expanse of islands and 
ticipated even by the most ardent philanthro-| main? Who paved the heavens with clouds, 
pist.’ and attuned amid banners of storins the voice 

‘On the first appearances of fever or irrita- | of thunders, and unchained the lightnings that 
tion ushering in attacks, whether occaring ia} linger and lurk, and flash in their gloom ?— 
families or large communities, the subjoined| Who gave to the eagle a safe eyrie where the 
mode or treatment should at once be entered} tempest dwell and beat strongest, and to the 
on, Take one grain each of powdered fox-|dove a tranquil abode amid the forest that 
glove or digitalis (valuable in the ratio of its | ever echoes to the minstrelsy of her moans ? 
greenness, the dark should be rejected) and} Who made light pleasant to thee, and the 
one of sulphate of zinc, (this article is com-| darkness covering, and a herald to the first 
monly known as white vitriol). These should) flashes of morning? Who gave thee that 
be rubbed thorougily in a mortar, or any oth-| matchless symmetry of sinews and limbs? 
er convenient vessel, with four or five drops | The regular flow of biood ? The wrepreasible 
of water; this done a noggin (or about four| and daring passions of ambition and love: 
ounces) more, with some syrup of sugar,| And yet the thunders of heaven and the waters 
should be added, Of tiis a table spoonful) of earth are chained! They remain, but the 
should be given an adult, and two teaspoon-; how of reconciliation Langs out above and 
fuls to a child, every second hour until symp-/ beneath them. And it were better that the 
toms of disease vanish. | limitless waters and the strong mountains were 

‘Thus conducted, convalesence, as if by! conyulsed and commingled together—it were 
magic, will result. The rapidity of an event better that the very stars were conflagrated by 
so auspicious will equally delight and aston-'! fire, or shrouded in eternal gloom, than one 
ish. It may, however, be necessary further to) soul should be lest while Mercy kneels and 
note, that should the bowels become obstruct- | pleads for it beneath the Altar of Interces- 
ed in progress of the disease, (an evil by no. sion. 
means common) then a drachm of the com- — orate rgre tren | 
pound powder of jalap (formed of two parts; Iwporration oF Fixe Srock.—Yesterday 
cream tartar with one of jalap) and one grain | morning Charles fr. Gerrard, Nelson Dudley, 
of the herb, treated as above, formed into a| and Mr. Vanmeter, the committee of the im- 
pastil with syrup of sugar, should be given to | porting Association of Bourbon county, Ky., 
an adult, and half the quantity to a child.—| passed through this e'ty on their way home- 
This simple medicine shuts out every other’ ward,from England, with some very fine 
form or article whatever, as totally unneces-| stock. The lot was composed of fourteen 
sary, if not pernicious. | sheep, (Bakewells, Southdowns and Leicester- 

‘The methodus medendi of these medicines! shire,) seventeen head of Durham cattle, and 
eapable of effecting results so gigantic, remain one ‘Cleveland Bay’ horse. They took the 
now only to be given, and appears to be as mail-boat for Louisville. We heard the price 
follows: ‘The herb, by its anti-febrile prop- | $250 for one of the sheep, and suppose corres- 
erties, lays hold at once of the fever, the pre- ponding prices had been paid for the remain- 
hfic source of woe, which it immediately | der.—Cin. Gazette, 30th. 
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Cultivation of Strawberries. 


As the cultivation of small fruits is very 
properly claiming the attention of farmers, 
residing within convenient access to the large 
cities, it may not be improper occasivzally to 
record the result of careful experiments wheth- 
er successfui or not, us such land marks are 
more unerring guides for the uninitiated than 
mere paper calculations. 

Strawberries being the earliest fruit to ri- 
pen, can have no competition in the market, 
und under ordinary treatment will yield large 
profits to the producer, though yarying tn 
magnitude according to the variety grown,the 
quality of the soil, and the cultivation they 
receive. The kind most generally cultivated 
as a market erop is Hovey’s Seedling, with 
about one-tenth their number of large Rarly 
Seurlet, distributed throughout the plantation 
as fertilizers. ‘he MeAvoy’s Superior is a 
more vigorous and hard¢ pistillate plant, and 
vielded a larger crop of large sized berries, 
than any other that came under my observa- 
tion this year. The Genesee and Cambridge 
are hermaphrodite plants, and bore a full crop 
of large early fruit, ripening on the 28th of 
Sth month last, and many of the berries meas- 





ee 
a ee 





ured from 3 to 3 1-2 inches in circumference; | 


if they cuntinue to be as productive as they 
were this seuson, they will ve valuable fertili- 
“Zers. 


Llaving a variety of soil in cultivation, [| 


have grown strawberries on all kinds, from 
light blowing sand to stiff timothy bottom,and 
have learned to avoid either extreme, and now 
select a good loam of medium texture, tolera- 
biy high and undulating, 8» as freely to carry 
off the surface water, vover it with manure, 
which should be well incorporated with the 
soil; early in the Spring mark the rows 4 feet 
apart 15 to 12 inches distant in them. Put 
one hermaprodite tO every ten of the pistil- 
lates, rejecting the male or barren plants which 
produce norfruit, but blossom and grow vig- 
orously, and soon over cun and crowd out the 
more fruitful ones. 

The beds should be kept mellow and free 
from weeds the first season, the runners care- 
fully distributed over the ground so as to form 
the beds with regulaiity, after which but little 
culture is needed. I use n subsoil plow, which 
mellows the alleys without throwing earth on 
the plants, the benefits of which are clearly 
shown, especially in a Iry season, by the su- 
perior vigor and productiveness of the plants 
near the edge of the becs over those in the 
centre; the circumference extending from 12 
to 15 inches on either side, and the beds being 
three feet in width, allowing one foot for al- 
levs, the plants nearly all receive nourishment 
from the moisture and atmospheric influence 
absorbed by the soil im the alleys thus deeply 
pulverized. 
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| In 1850 I planted six acres of Hovey’- 
Seedling on the plan above described, in stiff 
clay lund, one-half of which was low meadow 
grouna, the other ascending to upland, from 
which were gathered and marketed last year, 
} Over 300 bushels of fruit, but in the latter 
purt of summer the timothy and herd grass 
jproved better adapted to the low ground by 
taking possession, and this year the strawber- 
ries there were abandoned and the grass mown 
for hay, leaving three acres of upland in 
strawberries which were dressed, viz: the al- 
leys loosened with a subsoil plow, and the 
stools of clover, weeds, &c., taken from the 
beds and placed in the alleys, which served 
the double purpose of retaining moisture and 
keeping the berries clean ; the yield was 154 
bushels of fruit, for whieh I received $4 per 
bushel, and paid 64 cents for picking, aud 
fifty cents (121-2 per cent commission,) for 
selling. ‘Iwelve dollars per acre would be a 
full compensation for the little culture they 
received, making the account stand thus : 


To interest on 3 acres of Jand at $100, $18.00 








** culture, - - - 36 00) 
* picking 154 bushels, at 64 cents, 98 26 


12 1-2 per cent commission for selling, 77 00 








| By 154 bushels at $4,  - - $6160 


| Expenses, - - - - $220 56 





| Profits on three acres, - - 
| Equal to $128 81 per acre. 

| ‘The first year the plants are set there is no 
|returns, but the wiles of the plants at the 
lclose of succeeding years would be a full re- 
|muneration. Were I to draw an estimate 
|from some of my specimen beds, a few rods 
in length, which are thoroughly cultivated, 
the results above stated would appear like 
failure, but for large farmers, where land is 
| plenty, and laborers scarce, the great question 
| 18 not how much per cent profit can be made 
on one acre, but by what mode can the most 
clear money be made on all the land they have 
to cultivate with the laborers at their com- 
mand. Over ove hundred bushels of corn may 
be giown on an acre of ground. Yet more 
clear money cun be made on twenty acres 
yielding fifty bushels each. 

One of my neighbors having but a few acres 
of land devotes proper attention to something 
less than three acres of strawberries, keeping 
the ground well manured, mellow, and free 
from weeds, the expense of which he has no: 
.been able to furnish, but he informed me that 
he received over $1100 for the fruit this years 
— Penn. Farm Journal. 


$386 44 


This is the season for transplanting stray, 
berries, if itis to be done this fall.— Prairie 
Farmer. 
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The Ayrshire ‘Breed of Cattle, 


Michigan as yet lias not become a dairy 
State, though she has all the elements for 

roducing cheese and butter of the finest 
quality. There are, it is true, many of 
her farmers who pay considerable atten- 
dion to having five milk cows, and their 
wives are perfect almost in the art of 
making and curing the productions of the 
dairy. Cheese, however, has been paid 
less attention to tlian butter ; and it is a 
fact beyond contradiction, that a large 
part of the cheese which supplies the De- 
troit market for home consumption comes 
from Ohio. The exports of butter are 
generally very light, and at the prices 
which have heretofore been paid there 
has been but little encouragement to en- 
ter into the making of butter or cheese 
on a large scale, when there was much 
more profit to be obtained from investing 
capital inthe growing of wheat or the 
raising of fine wooled sheep. Still, as 
agriculturists turn their attention to the 
various kinds of stock that swit the dif- 
ferent localities in which they may be 











days of calving. She is, besides, easily 
kept. Mr. Colman, in his European Ag- 
riculture, says they are esteemed the 
very best dairy stock in the United King- 
dom. He visited, during his stay in 
Scotland, a farmer who kept a large dairy 
of the very finest animals. He would 
keep no other kind but Ayrshires. His 
best cows, in the finest and most favora- 
ble part of the season, gave each filly- 
four pounds of milk per day ; and reck- 
oning, as is usual, every pound to be a 
pint, the amount would be twenty-seven 
quarts of milk, Mr. Colman also states 
that they have been known to average 
one pound of butter per day throughout 
the year, 

Many of these cattle have been import- 
ed into the United States within the last 
ten years. Among the first to introduce 
them was Mr. E. N. Bement of Albany, 
New York, who imported some very 
choice stock. Mr. E. P. Prentice also 
imported one of the handsomest cows of 
this breed we ever saw. Daniel Web- 
ster also imported some of this stock, 





placed, they will not be apt to overlook | which was rather a favorite breed with 
the good qualities which render the breed him 5 and the Massachusetts Agrioultu- 
of cattle which we are about to describe|ral Society, some years ago, imported 
in this article a prominent variety, and Some of this breed, which were kept on 
worthy of attention, ithe farm of Mr. Phinney. This stock, 
The Ayrshire breed of cattle take their, where it has beencrossed with the native 
name from the district in which they are | cattle, has invariably left its mark in the 
principally raised, The district, or coun-| neighborhood, The Ayrshire bull which 
try, is at the extreme south-west part of ithe trustees of the Massachusettes Soci- 
Scotland. The climate of this part of | ety first imported was sent to different 
Scotland is moist and rather mild, the; parts of the State, and was kept fora 
temperature being affected in some de-| while in Berkshire, where, in 1847, Mr. 
gree by its proximity to the sea, by which | Sanford Howard saw some of the stoc!. 
it is nearly surrounded. lthat was raised from him. In writing of 
The breed is not entirely original to this stock at that time he says :—‘Mr. 
the district, the native cattle having first | Henry Story, of Northampton, has & cow 
been improved by judicious crossing with of this stock, six years old, which is one 
the Galloway, the Teeswater, and the of the best cows we have ever met with. 
Alderney, as nearly as can be known, Towards the latter part of the season, he 
about the year 1750; and about 1780 the| ¥®s induced, supposing her milk was of 
impraved ‘stock began to be generally |* Very rich quality, to put her on trial for 
spread throughout the whole of that sec- butter. He accordingly kept an accurate 
tion of country, their good qualities dri- account of the butter made from her froin 
ving out all other kinds. the Ist of September to the 11th of No- 
The chief good qualities of the Ayrshire vember, and it averaged eleven pounds 
cow are the large amount of rich milk | P® week by actual weight. 
Which can be obtained from her in the| We cannot do better in summing up the 
course of the year, and her ability to qualities of the Ayrshire breed of eattle 
continue this supply up to within a few than to give the opinions of some of the 
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most noted writers on cattle in Great 
Britain, where the qualities of the sever- 
al breeds are canvassed and watched with 
more care than any other part of the 
world, 

As to the leading points and character- 
istics of the Ayrshires, no description is 
more correct than that of Prof. Low. It 
is as follows : ; 

‘The modern Ayrshires stand in the fifth or 
sixth class of British breeds, as it respects 
size. ‘The horns are small, and curve inward 
at the extremeties, after the manner of the 
Alderneys. The shoulders are light, and the 
loins bruad and deep—a conformation almost 
always accompanying the property of yielding 
abundant milk. The skin is moderately soft 
to the touch, and of an orange yellow tinge 
about the eyes and udder. The prevailing 
color is a redish brown, mixed with more or 
less white. The mzzle is usually dark,though 
it is often flesh color. The limbs are slender, 
the neck small, and the head free from coarse- 
ness. 

‘The cows are very docile and quiet, and 
hardy t> the degree of being able to subsist 
on any ordinary food. ‘lhey give a large 
quantity of milk in proportion to their size 
and the food they consume, and the milk is of 
an excellent quality. Healthy cows, on good 
pasture, give 800 or 900 gallons in the year— 
although taking into account the younger and 
less productive, 600 gallons may be consider- 
ed a fair average for the low counties and 
somewhat less for the high.’ 


Stephens, in the ‘B»ok of the Farm,’ and in 
the Farmer’s Guide,’ speaking of the milking 
properties of the Ayrshires says—*They are in 
such high repute on that account, that most 
of the nobility throughout the kingdom, are 
farnished with Ayrshire cows.’ 

In relation to their color, he says that, al- 
though red and white are most common, yet 
that sometimes a. clear red or even those of a 
yellow or dun color, are to be seen—that such 
colors are known to be borne by stocks of the 
purest and oldest blood. 

In regard to the yield of Ayrshire cows, 
Martin says, ‘It has been estimated that a 
good Ayrshire cow will yield for two or three 
months after calving, five gallons of milk daily; 
for the next three months, three gallons daily, 
and » gallon and a half for the next three 
months, This milk it is calculated will re- 
turo about 250 lbs. of butter annually, or 
500 Ibs. of cheese. This is, however, some- 
what exaggerated--four, or four and a half 
gallons of milk a day is about the average 
product.’ 


in reference to this yield—-‘If equalled, we 
believe it will not be found exceeded by any 
other breed in the kingdom.’ 


Youatt says, in relation to the Ayrshires, 
that they produce an unusual quantity of rich 
cream—that they feed kindly and profitably, 
that their fat is mingled with the flesh rather 
than separated in the form of tallow, and that 
they will fatten on pastures and in districts 
where others could not be made to thrive at 
all, except partly or principally supported by 
artificial food. { 

Dickson in his work ‘on the breeding of 
live stock,’ says of the Ayrshires—*'l he cow’ 
have obtained a world-wide celebrity as milk 
ers, and are to be found in most of the dairies 
of noblemen and gentlemen, in every part of 
the kingdom.’ 


A writer on the good qualities of the 
Ayrshires cites Mr. E. P. Prentice’s 
cow Ayr, as one of the most remarkable 
of this breed, in the following notice: 


The cow ‘Ayr,’ owned by Mr. Prentice, 
near Albany, has given regularly, on grass 
feed only, over twenty quarts daily through 
the favorable season, and will milk the year 
round. This cow is of very small size and 
easily kept. Another of Mr. Prentice’s cows 
—a grand daughter of the above, a five-year 
old, produced in 1851, twelve pounds and 
seven ounces of butter in a week, without the 
least deviation from the ordinary treatment of 
the herd, on grass only. 

This cow we have often seen and ad- 
mired, and we have ourselves raised stock 
of a very superior quality for milk from 
an older brother of the bull whose por- 
trait will be found on another page. The 
cow Ayr was remarkable for her very 
heavy hind quarters, and her great 
breadth of loin, in compzrison with the 
size of her fore quarters, neck and head, 
Her progeny, whether bulls or heifers, 
were the handsomest animals either in 
shape or color that we ever saw, and fill- 
ed the eye like a perfect picture. The 
engraving hardly does justice to the bull, 
which gave promise when we saw him 
to be almost perfection. 


As animals easily fattened and profita- 
ble for the butcher, they stand in the 
second rank, on account of size; but 
those who have tried them say that,when 
the amount of food is taken into account, 
they pay as well as any other.— Michi 





The author of ‘British Husbandry’ remarks, 
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The Unexpected Return. 
OR, WHO Is IT? 


‘{t’s nearly a year now, since I was home,’ 
Gray said to her husband, ‘and so you 
must let me go for a few weeks.’ 

They had been married some four or five 

yand never had been separated during that 
time for twenty-four hours at a time. 

‘{ thought you called this your home,’ Gray 
said, looking up with a pape npr wc air. 

‘{ mean mv old home,’ Lucy replied, in a 
half affected tqne ofyanger, ‘Or, to make it 
plain, I want to go and see father and mother.’ 

‘Can’t you wait three or four months, until 
[ean go with you?’ asked the young husband. 

‘J want to go now. You said all along that 
[should go.in May.’ 

‘Iknow [ did. But then I supposed that I 
should be able to go with you.’ 

‘Well, why can’t you? Lamsure you might 
if you would.’ 

‘No, Lucy, I cannot possibly lave home 
now. But if you are very anxious to see the 
old folks, I can put you in the stage and you 
will go safe enough. Ellen and I can take 
care of little Lucy, no doubt. How longa 
time do you wish to spend with them ? 

‘About three weeks or 80.’ 

Very weil, Lucy, if you are not afraid to 
goalone, I shall not say a word.’ 

‘Tam not afraid, dear,’ the wife said, ina 
yoice changed and softened in its expression. 

‘But are you perfectly willing to let me go, 
Henry ?” 

‘0, certainly,’ was the reply, although the 
tone in which the word was uttered had some- 
thing of a reluctant in it. ‘It would be selfish 
in me to say no. Your father and mother 
Will be delighted to receive a visit just now.’ 

‘And you think that you and Ellen can get 
along with little Lucy ?? 

‘0 yes, very well,’ 

‘J should like to go so much.’ 

‘Go, then, by all means.’ 

‘But wont you be very lonesome without 
me?? suggested Lucy, in whose own bosom a 
feeling of loneliness was already beginning to 
be felt at the bare idea of a separation from 
her husband. 

1 can stand it as long as you can,’ was 
Gray’s laughing reply to this. ‘And then | 

have our dear little girl.’ 

Lucy laugted in return, but did not feel as 
happy at the idea of ‘going home’ as she tho’t 
the would be, before her husband’s consent 
had been gained. ‘Lhe desire to go, however, 
remaining strong, it was finally settled that 
the visit should be paid. So all the prepara- 
tions were made, and insthe course of a week 
Henry Gray saw his wife take a seat in the 





stage, with a feeling of regret at parting, 
which required all his efforts to conceal. As 
for Lucy, when the pinch came, she regretted 
ever having thought of going without her hus- 
band and child; but she was ashamed to let 
her feelings be known. Soshekept on a show 
of indifference all the while that her heart was 
fluttering. The ‘good bye’ was finally said, 
the driver cracked his whip, and off rolled the 
stage, Gray turned homeward with a dull, 
lonely feeling, and Lucy drew her veil over 
her face to conceal the unbidden tears from 
her fellow passengers. 

That night, poor Mr. Gray slept but little. 
How could he? Mis Lucy was absent, and for 
the first time, from his side. On the next 
morning, as he could think of nothing but his 
wife, he sat down and wrote to her, telling 
her how lost and lonely he felt, and how much 
little Luey missed her, but still to try and en 
joy herself, and by all means to write him a 
letter by return mail. 

As for Mrs. Gray, during her journey of 
two whole days, she cried fully half of the 
time, and when she got ‘home’ at least, that 
is, at her father’s, she looked the picture of 
distress, rather than the daughter full of joy 
at meeting her parents. ‘ 

Right glad were the old people to see their 
dear child, but grieved at the same time, and 
a little hurt too at her weakness and evident 
regret at hoving left her husband, to make 
them a brief visit. The real pleasure that 
Lucy felt at once more seeing the faces of her 
parents, whom she tenderly loved, was not 
strong enough to subdue and keep in conceal- 
ment, except for a very short period at a time, 
her yearning desire again to be with her hus- 
band, for whom she never before experienced 
a feeling of such deep and earnest affection. 
Several times during the first day of her visit, 
did her mother find her in tears, which she 
would quickly dash aside, and the endeayor to 
smile and seem cheerful. 

The day after her arrival brought her a let- 
ter—the first she had ever received from her 
husband. How precious was every word !— 
How often and often did she read it over, 
until every word was engraven on her memo- 
ry. Then she sat down, and spent some two 
or three hours ir. replying to it. As she seal- 
ed this first epistle to her husband, full of 
tender expressions, she sighed as the wish 
arose in her mind, involuntarily, that she 
could only go with it on its journey to the 
village of ———. 

Long were the hours, and wearily passed,to 
Henry Gray. Is was the sixth day of trial 
before Lucy’s answer came. How dear to his 
heart was every word of her affectionate epis- 
tle! Like her, he went over it so often, that 
every sentiment was fixed in his mind. 
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‘Two weeks longer! How canI bear it??| Srrance Sionr—Seventy Swarms oy Beg 
he said, rising up, and pacing the floor hack- | at War.—Ezra Dibble, a wel] known citizen 
ward and forward, after reading her letter for | of this town, and for many years enguged ex. 
the tenth time. tensively in the management of bees, commu- 

On the next day, the seventh of his lonely | nicates the following interesting particulars 
state, Mr. Gray sat down to write again to | of a battle among bis bees: i 
Lucy. Several times he wrote the words, as} He has seventy swarms of bees, rbout equal. 
he proceeded in the letter—‘Come home soon’ | ly divided on the east and west sides of his 
—but as often obliterated. He did not wish | house. On Sunday, Aug. 14, about 3 o'clock 
to appear over anxious for her return, on her | —the weather being warm, and the windows 
father and mother’s account, who were much | open—his house was suddenly filled with bees, 
attached to her. But forgetting this reason | which forced his family to flee at once to the 
for not urging her early return, he had com-|neighbors. Mr. D., after getting well pro- 
menced again writing the words, ‘Cume home | tected against his assailants, proceeded to 
soon,’ when a pair of soft hands were sudden- |take a survey, and, if possible, learn the 
ly placed over his eyes, by some one who had | cause which had disturbed them. The seven- 





stolen softly up behind him. ty swarms appeared to be out, and those on 
‘Gaess my name!’ said a voice in feigned | one side of the house were arrayed in battle 
tones. against those on the other side; and sucha 


But be had no need to guess, for a sudden | battle was perhaps never before witnessed.— 
ery of joy from a little toddling thing, told | They filled the air, covering a space of more 
that ‘Mamma’ had come. than one acre of ground, and fought desper- 

Hlow ‘Mamma’ was hugged and kissed all| ately for some three hours—not for spoils, 
round, need not here betold. That scene was | but for conquest; and while at war no living 
well enough in its place, but would loose its | thing could exist-in theirvicinity. They stung 
interest in telling. It may be imagined, how- | a large flock of Shanghai chickens, nearly all 
ever, without suffering any particular detri- | of which died, and persons passing along the 
ment, by all who have a fancy for such things | road side were obliged to make haste to avoid 

‘And father; too!’ suddenly exclaimed Mr. | their sting. A little after six o’clock quiet 
Gray, after he had almost smothered his wife | was restored and the living bees returned.to 
with kisses, looking up with an expression of their hives, leaving the slain almost literally 
pleasure and surprise, at an old man who | covering the ground, since which but few have 
stood looking on, with his good humored face | appeared round the hives, and those appa- 
covered with smiles. rently as sehtinals, to wateh the enemy. But 

‘Yes. I had to bring the good-for-nothing |two young swarms were entirely destroyed, 
jade home,’ replied the old man, advancing | and aside from the terrible siaughter of bees 
and grasping his son-in-law’s hand, with a/|no other injury was done. Neither party was 
beset grip. ‘She did nothing but mope and | victorious, and only ceased on the approach 
ery all the while, and | don’t care if she never | of night, and from utter prostration. The 
comes to see us again, unless she brings you | occasion of this strange warring among the 
along to keep her in a good humor.’ bees is not easily accounted for; and those 

‘And I never intend going alone again,’ Mrs. | conversant with their management never be- 
Gray said, holding a little chubby girl to her | fore witnessed or heard of such a spectacle as 
bosom, while she kissed it over and over again here narrated.— Conneaut (O,) Reporter. 
at the same time that she pressed close up to | _-— = ‘ib 
her husband’s side. A Cow Tranve.—D. D. Warren, of ‘this 

The old man understood it all. Hewasnot|city, bas recently sold a cow to Wells P, 
jealous of Luey’s affection, for he knew she| Hodgett, on conditions that will interest our 
loved him as tenderly as ever. He was too | farmers and dairymen. The price of the cow 
glad to know that she was happy with a hus- | is to be decided as follows: Mr. Warren is 
band, to whom she was as the apple of his|to have the privilege of feeding the cow for 
eye. In about three months Lucy made an- thirty days, and Mr. Ilodgett is to give for the 
\ other visit ‘home.’ But husband and child | Gow at the rate of $10 a quart for the milk 
were along this time, as the visit proved a| which she averages over sixteen quarts per 
happy one all around. Of course ‘father and | day for the whole thirty days. Thus, if she 
mother’ had their jest and their laugh, and | averages sixteen quarts a day he is to give 
their affectation of jealousy and anger at Lu- | nothing for her. If she average twenty quarts 
ey for her ‘childishness,’ "as they termed it,|he is to give $40, and if twenty-five quarts 
when home in May; but Lucy, though half | $90. Marvelous stories are in circulation m 
vexed at herself for what she called a weak- | regard to this cow, and we anticipate the re- 
ness, nevertheless persevered in saying that | 8ult with interest, and shall make it known to 
she never meant to go anywhere again without | our readers.— Springfield (Massa Republi- 
Henry. ‘That was settled.’ can. j 
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A Farmer I Once Knew. 


BY T. M. COOLEY, TOLEDO, OHIO. 





like things appeared still to be subjects of 
dispute, and though of prime importance, to 












































































: : be receiving little or no attention among their 
Ihave known in my life a good many far-! neighbors. The habits of the various insect 
mers of enlarged means, whose sons after | enemies that destroyed their fruits and ravaged 
receiving what is commonly called a liberal | their fields, seemed iittle understood, and, in 
education, invariably deserted the farm and | fact, these young men were frequently aston- 
betook themselves to some other occupation, | ished at meeting with owners of large orchards 
where they were furnished with constant ex-/ who, though they could see their apples, 
ercise for the mental faculties. It was not! peaches, and plums )eing daily destroyed by 
always—not often, perhaps—ambitious views, insects, were utterly unable to tell whether 
or even the expectation of larger gains that | one or forty different species were the cause, 
induced them to desert the farm, but what it and had never given @ moment’s attention to 
was may, perhays, be best illustrated by the habits of those insects, and to means for 
drawing a picture of another farmer I once! their destruct.on. Even the yarious birds 
knew. : 'that filled the neighboring woods with their 
This man lived upon a small farm in the | music seemed little known, and some among 
State of New York, by the industrious working | the most useful of them all, who divided their 
of which he managed not only to earn a sup-| time between singing and the destruction of 
port, but also to lay aside a little as well for| noxious insects, were subjects of baseless and 
an unfortunate day, as to supply his family | ridiculous suspicions in the neighborhood,and 
with intellectual enjoyment. Hjs two sons} were slaughtered without mercy on charges 
had received some benefit fregh schools, but/ the falsity of which might, with a little inver- 
asa collegiate education was expensive, the | tigation, have been demonstrated. 
father resolved to do what he could towards} ‘The study of these and of kindred subjects 
educating them in another mode, As his de-| made their labors a constant recreation to 
sire wav that they should follow the samene-|ttem. The daily care of the farm was no 
eupation with himself, it struck him as of pri- |longer a task to be performed with machine- 
mary importance that he should first interest | like stolidity, while the mind was constantly 
them in that employment, and then fit them | wandering to other avocations, and indulging 
for it. Though it might be very well for them | in longings for something of a more engross- 
to spend years in acquiring a knowledge of the} ing nature. The care of trees, of crops, and 
dead languages, he thought it still more im- | of domestic animals was a verpetual study, 
portant that they should become intimately full of interest, and lacking ihe dullness that 
aequainted with the various soils, and with | pervades the task of the ‘professional’ student 
the conditions necessary to the healthy growth | hecause every day’s growth was presenting to 
of trees and crops; and as life 1s limited, and | their view new phases for-contemplation and 
knowledge infinite, he thought it good policy| thought. For the application of the sciences, 
that they should first devote their time to that|of the rudiments of which they had made 
Which was of greatest practical value. themselves masters, they had frequent occa- 
It would have done you good to witness the | sion, and as their minds expanded with the 
interest which his two boys took in the vari- multiform nature of their practical studies, a 
ous phenomena of nature to which he direct | taste of general literature crept in to add to 
ed their attention. No professional student | the pleasures of their home. 
was ever so much delighted with his books, And thus these daily laborers became more 
and for the sufficient reason that no other/thoroaghly educated than they would have 
volume ever presented such intellectual feasts | heen by spending years at our higher institu- 
as the great book of Nature unfolds. The tions for public instruction. As that educa- 
unchangeable laws of animal and vegetable |tion was of a sound and practical nature, it 
life upon which every operation in agriculture|made them respected everywhere, and their 
isbased, were daily exhibiting to them new | senti.uents and opinions won attention in what- 
and beautiful illustrations ; and whether it}ever circle they chanced to be. Thev never 
was seed time or harvest, summer or winter, | had occasion to blush for a want of informa- 
any labor to which their time was devoted, | tion on subjects with which men im their eall- 
had for them its peculiar interest. {ing should be familisr, and they never desired 
To their surprise they found many things in| to change their occupation, because they could 
an occupation six thousand vears old, which|ijmagine no other so pleasant as that which 
were still the subject of experiment. The] made them familiar with the green fields and 
best time f r planting trees, the soil, and con- | the graceful trees, I indee 4 believe that either ‘ 
ditions of soil suited to the different varieties, | of them took more pleasure in planting some 
the best season for cutting timber with its du- | choice tree, and seeing it grow, and blossom, 
rability in view, the hest mode of preserving | and hear fruit, than they vould have taken in 
timber in the ground or out, and a thousand! g)i the various ‘entertainments’ which offer 
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their attractions to the publie in large cities. 
I can not say that these young men were 
ambitious ; yet, in this calling, they won for 
themselves credit, and accomplished more 
ood than they would have been likely to at 
Fhe bar or elsewhere. They were the means, 
ina great measure, of reforming the system 
of farming in their vicinity, and of imparting 
such information as added greatly to the pro- 
ductiveness of agricultural labor. They root 
ed. ont many old worthless fruits, and intro- 
duced in their stead such valuable varieties as 
their neighbors had never dreamed of before. 
They beautified their own home with trees, 
and flowers, and tasteful arrangement, and by 
80 doing became the orcasion of beautifying 
the homes of armers all around them, B 
acquainting thigmselves with the habits of de- 
structive insegts, and devising means to pre- 
vent their ravages, by originating new and 
valuable fruits, and by irenont in agri- 
cultural implementssithey becajne public ben- 
efacturs in a wider spheré, and had the-satis- 
fuetion of seeing the whole country in some 
degree the better for their labors. Though 
they never became rich, they were the masters 
of a competence, and their hospitable home 
and intelligent conversation attracted the most 
intellectual society for a large region about 
them. And although such a thing as an agri- 
cultural publication had rarely been heard of 
in their vicinity when they were boys; scarcely 
a family is nowewithout one, and I doubt not 
that the Horticulturist is at this time well ap- 
premnnet and extensively taken in their nei ms 
orhood, ® 

1 have sometimes thought that if some oth- 
er farmers 1 know were to bestow a little at- 
tention upon the career. of these two young 
men, they might perceive At once the reason 
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why so many among the most bright and en- 
terprising of farmers’ sons seek some ‘other | 
o¢eupation, so soon as they are at liberty to | 
do so. Where the mind is not interested, the | 
hand disdains to laber. He who teaches his | 
sons to work as he would teach the unreason 
ing ox to bear the yoke, must expect the rest- 
less mind to long for that activity elsewhere, 
which he neglects to incite in his own employ- 
ment. 
Neat Soo RON 
Iurortant Discovery,—To save Wheat 
from the Wheat Worm.—-As the wheat worm 
does not attack rye, it has been shown by ex- 
periment, that if a belt of rye is sown all 
around the wheat field, the fly does not find the 
wheat to deposit its egg. Mr. O. Smyley, of 
Princetown, has sown two broad-casts of rye 
all around his wheat field, for the last four 
years, and the wheat has completely escaped 
rom the insect. Perhaps one cast of rye 
might be sufficient to protect the wheat.— Cul- 
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Winter Bye. 

On dry and rather light soils, this is a val- 
uable crop. It is better adapted to such soils 
than any of the smaller grains, giving a fair 
return when no other ‘would be worth cultivae 
ting. It is now a favorable time to sow this 


crop, but sward land should have been broken . 


up some weeks before, that the sod may haye 
partially rotted. It may be sown on corm 
ground, where'the corn is pretty early. Cro 
that have so far advanced that they may, 
cut up and shocked, can be carried off the 
ground where they grew, leaving the groupd 
free for working and seeding. 

The inquiry.is often made whether grass 
and clover seed should be sown with rye— 


Y We have known it done in many instances 


with good*success. In fact we would prefer 
sowing grass seed with winter rye than with 
spring grain, As to clover, if the land way 
liable to heave by frost, we would defer the 
sowing till We tc snows ofsping. But land 
that 1s suitable for rye, is not subject to the 
effect mentioned. It is an effect caused by 
want of drainage, and if there are spots of 
this kind, they should receive the remedy, 

Grass and clover sown with rye, in Autumn, 
will be sustained against drouth the follow 
ing season, much better than if sown in 
spring. It obtains so strong root that the 
transition of cutting the grain and leavingthe 
grass exposed to the sun, has comparatively 
little effect. 





Arpies ror Mitca Cows.—A gentleman 
who deals in facts and @gures, as well as fine 
cattle; informed us th@t he had fed out last 
winter more than two'*hundred barrels of 
sweet apples to his milch cows, and thatthe 
increased quantity and richness in quality of 
the milk paid him better than any other use 
to which he could have applied them. He 
states that he is raising trees annually for the 
purpose of raising apples for stock. Another 
important statement of his, is, that since he 
has fed apples to his cows, there has not been 
a case of milk fever among them.—N. & 
Farmer. 


Don’ Paint your Licuryive Rops.—A 
writer in the New York ‘I'ribune says, I have 
examined many painted lightning rods, 
buildings struck by lightning, and | have nev- 
er known a painted rod 10 perform any of the 
duties of a conductor. Inthe examination of 
the steamboat Suffolk by, lightning when off 
Fort Hamilton, July 13, 1848 I found that the 
lightning passed from the flag along a hori- 
zontal wooden bearing to the awning, ripping 
the awning as if it had been cut witha knife, 
but refused the iron rods, painted white, that 
supported the wooden bar, on which the aw- 
ning rested. 
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North Western Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical Association. 

This Society has been organized at Weston the 
present season. On the 19th of Sept. we attend- 
ed a meeting at which a constitution was adopted 
and officers chosen. The meeting, though not 
large in consequence of the necessary absence of 
many persons to Platt City, where the Platt Cir- 
cuit Court was in session, was nevertheless re- 
spectable in point of numbers, and we question 
whether an assemblage ever met in Missouri, no 


larger in numbers which contained so many in- 


telligent, influential and enterprising farmers. 
Upwards of two hundred and fifty Dollars were 
subscribed on the spot for the purpose of holding 
4 fair this fall, which sum it was presumed would 
be more than doubled in 4 few days. We are in- 
debted to the kindness of the publishers of the 
Weston Reporter fora proof slip of the proceed- 
ings which follows: 

At an adjourned meeting of the North-Western 
Missouri Agricultural, Mechanical and Horticul- 
tural Association,’ held in the City of Weston on 
the 19th inst the following proceedings were had 
—Thos. Ervin, of Buchannan co., in the Chair, 
and Dr. Thos. Beaumont, Secretary. The Com- 
mittee appointed at the last meeting to draft a 
Constitution and By-Laws for the government of 





mont, reported the same, which, after a consider 
able discussion, were unavimously adopted. On 
motion of H. Miles Moore, Esq., it was 

Resolved, That 300 copies of said constitution 
and by-laws be prigted in pamphlet form, at the 
expense of the Society, and thut each member be 
entitled to a copy. 

A portion of the Committee, appointed to so- 
licit subscriptions to the Society, reported the 
following names as members of said Society:-— 
Moses Norris, Abner Deen, J. B. Deen, Wallace 
Jackson, James Stone, Leonidus Oldham, Wiley 
English, Ezekiel Downing, Jesse Morin, George 
Galliway, Thos. Beaumont, E, N. Hart, W. L. 
Irvin, Thos. H. Irvin, H. Miles Moore, Lewis 
Pence, Edward Pence. Sam’! Pepper, John Dt 
Pepper, J, D. Alderson, J. W. Hardesty, R. Brow- 
ning, Elijah Hampton,.A. P@Read, J. W. Forbis, 
J. W. Steele, A.D. Blythe) T. F. Stone, D.S. ” 
Leach, Abraham Risk, C, C. Steele, S. K. Offitt, 
Silas May, G. W. Dyer, Z. D. Washburne, E. 
Risk, Melvin McKee, N. Humber, Jos. Nower, 
J. Cy Harris, J. C. Seott, J, W. Vinyard, A. Allen, 
Thos, G. Stockwell, A. H. Cox, J. Vinyard, N. 
Asbury, C. Hart, Maj. Hinklejaind Clinton Cock- 
rill. 

On motion, the Society proceeded to elect 
officers for the coming year. Dr. Thos, Beau- 
mont receiving the largest number of votes for 
president, and Maj. J. Morrin for vice president, 
they were declared unanimously elected, H. 
Miles Moore, Esq., was then elected Secretary, and 
J.C. Harris, Treasurer. The Society then pro- 
ceeded to elect a board of 12 directors for the en- 
suing year. The following gentlemen were 
elected—Thos. H. Ervin, J. F. Forbis, Dr. J. 
Moore, Melvin McKee, Christopher Hart, Edward 
| Pence, Lewis Pence, J. W. Forbis, G. B. White, 
Maj. Hinkle, Clinton Cockrill and A. Risk. On 
motion of H. M. Moore, Esq,, it was 

Resolved, That the Society hold their first An- 
nuul Fair at the City of Weston, on the last Thurs- 
day and Friday of October next. 

Mr. E. Abbott, Editor of the Valley Farmer pub- 
lished at St. Louis, being present, was called on to 
address the meeting, which he did in an able, elo- 
quent and very interesting speech of half an hour, 
urging the importance of this subject upon the 
minds of the Society, &c. On motion of Dr. 
Beaumont it was 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Society be ten- 
dered Mr. Abbott for his able and interesting 
address. 

On motion it was 


Resolved, That the Board of Directors meet at 
Platte City, on the first Monday of Octpber next, 





the Society, through their Chairman, Dr. Beau- 





to make arrangements for the comfng Fair, aud 
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to make out a list of premiums to be offered, and 
that the same be published as soon as possible 
thereafter, and also, that the Committee on solic- 
iting members to the Society, make a further re- 
port. 


On motion 


Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting 
he published in the papers of this city, and in the 
Valley Farmer of St. Louis, and that all the pa- 
pers in the State, friendly to the cause, be request- 
ed to publish the same. 


On motion the meeting adjourned sine die. 
THOS. H, IRVING, Chairman. 
Tuos. Beaumont, Sec’y. 


Editorial Correspondence. 
Brunswick, Sept, 13, 1853. 


The whistle last night hapened to belong 
to the Clendenin iffstead of the Sonora, and 
as we were ‘up and dressed’ we concluded 
to come on here, and*by so doing we have 
had an opportunity of listening to a very 
eloquent and interesting oration by Rev. 
Wm, Homes, of St. Louis, upon the occa- 
sion of the dedication of the Hall of the |. 
Q, O. F., and also of witnessing the impo- 
sing ceremonies of the dedication. Bruns- 
wick is a town of considerable importance; 
having a large trade from the Green River 
section. We spent a pleasant afternoon 
in looking about the town and in a visit at 
Dr. Blue’s, late editor of the Brunswicker. 
The Dr, has a charming little nest among 








the fruit and forest trees about half a mile 
from town and near the banks of the river, | 
where he is cultivating a choice variety of | 
fruits, flowers and vegetables. ‘The Hall | 
of the Odd Fellows is a fine building, and | 
with the Seminary buildiag on the top of | 
the hill, adds very much to the beauty of | 
the town as seen from the river. We learn | 
that there is an excellent high school kept | 
here which has a large attendance of pu-| 
pils, 
INDEPENDENCE, Sept. 16. 

We left Brunswick on the morning of 
the 14th on the Sonora and arrived here 
yesterday at 11, A.M. Our journey af- 
forded us little matter of interest, and we 
could only take a passing view of the towns 
and landings, as we shot by them, or stop- 
ped for a few moments to land a passen- 


| weeks to the 14th of October. 





ger or put out freight. It was night when 


we arrived at Lexington, and we conse- 
quently saw nothing of the town, but by the 
glimmering of the torches we saw the re- 
mains of the wreck of the ill fated Saluda, 
laying half buried in the sand. The aw- 
ful catastrophe of the explosion which tore 
this boat to pieces and destroyed so many 
human lives will long be remembered by 
those who witnessed it and by many per- 
sons all over the land whose hearts were 
made to bleed in consequence of the death 
or injury of near friends. The other land- 
ing places presented little of note except 
that the majority of them seemed in danger 


of tumbling in the river in consequence of 


the washing away of the banks, or of being 
left inaccessible for navigation in conse- 
quence of the formation of sand bars in 
front of them, The Missouri river is a 
queer one. With an extraordinary rapid 
current it makes more crooks and turns 
than any river we know of, running to- 
wards all points of the compass—now 
working away the banks on the right side 
and depositing the earth and soil in the 
shape of a sand bar on the left, and anon 
shifting it back again to the right. From 
bluff to bluff on opposite sides of the river 
the distance varies from one to five miles, 
and anywhere within that space the river 
seems to regard as his peculiar pathway, 


| and he courses along through it just where 


he pleases, and so he goes en foaming and 
boiling, twisting and turning from one side 
to the other, and constantly changing his 
channels. 

We were greatly disappointed when we 
arrived at Independence to learn that the 
managers of the Jackson County Agricul- 
tural Society had postponed its fair for four 
Had they 
given as much publicity to the postpone- 
ment as to the appointment we should have 
been saved the disappointment. We learn 
that the prospects of an interesting fair are 
exceedingly good and that a very encour- 
aging spirit of improvement is beginning to 
be manifested throughout the country. We 
found a few congenial spirits in town, but 
as we had not an opportunity to go into the 
country we missed the chance of seeing 
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many of the farmers whom we expected to of the a It is calculated that there will be 

: : several thousand ladies present on the occasion, em- 

“ee at the fair. We obtained several sub braciog much of the beauty, worth and intelligence 

scribers to the Valley Farmer chiefly of the State, Is there not gallantry enough in St. 

: Louis, not to be behind in this respect 2? Will not 

through the efforts of Mr. Packard, since you, Mr. Editor, and your brethren of the press urge 
host of the Noland House. this important matter upon your readers ? 

We shall be off on the first boat tor Independence, 

where you shall bear from us again, 








From the St. Louls Repulican. 


Missouri State Fair, 


BooNVILLE, September 12, 1853. 





To the Press and the People—Meeting of the 
Northern-Western Fruit Growers Association. 
Col. CuAmMpers—Dear Sir: Agreeably to your 

request, | write you a few lines from this, our first; On Tuesday, the 4th day of October, will 

stopping place on our journey up the Missouri river. open in the citv of Chicago ‘a four days ses- 

We arrived here Saturday evening, in forty-eight) sion? of the N. W. Fruit Growers Association; 

hours from St. Louis, on the popular packet Kate ue . ; 

Swinney—than which a more comfortable and quiet and it 18 confidently believed that then and 

boat cannot be found afloat on the Westeru waters. | there will be found, perhaps the greatest show 
After taking a Sabbath rest, [set out this morning | of standard fruits the world ever saw, and the 


to see the lions of the place. Through the politeness | hegt school of Western Pomology ever insti- 
of W. P. Srzp, Esq., of the Marion House, we were tuted , 


furnished with a conveyance, and in company with é ‘ 
E. W. Moon, Esq., we rode to the grounds Bectne, Besides Lundreds in the West, many of the 


priated for the first exhibition of the Missouri State | most eminent Pomologists and successful Fruit 
Agricultural Society. | Growers of the East, have signified their in- 

These yo are ones about half a — below | tention of being present, with choice collec- 
town, immediately on the river and running back to | tions of fruits, which, added to the glorious 
the road passing from Boonville to Rocheport. To |, b 1: f this f: st bins sind i 
my notion itisa most judicious selection of ground, | avoundance Oo 18 avoret senson In the oroac 
well adapted to the pugpgse, and very convenient of | North-west, may certainly be expected to make 
access both from the rm id the town. The grounds | up a gathering of fruits and Fruit Growers to 
are undulating, — with a fine turf, and having | warrant the bold prediction above. 

. . ee . ade and | .) 
hen foe a sufficiency of trees to afford shade and| = Pho arrangements and programme are not 
sheiter. tw Tr it } av ‘ 

The exhibition ring and speakers’ stand are ar- | yet completed ; but it is understood that the 
ranged in a beautiful natural amphitheatre and seats Court House, or the large City Hall on State 
to accommodate several thousand persons are being | street, will be granted us; and that the first 
constructed around them. The whole lot is being | morning will be sufficient for the arrangement 
enclosed with a substantial tight plank fence, and | of fruits, and permit us to organize at LO A. 
cattle yards and stalls, machine shops, floral and | 
vegetable halls, poultry houses, &c., are being con-|*"",,. R P 
structed at convenient aaned: 3 = | It is proposed to take up the perishable fruits 

The citizens of Boonville have shown very consid- | first, and go through the whole catalogue be- 
erable liberality in contributing funds for this exhi-|fore returning to the old subjects of discus- 
bition, and are determined to make every effort to get | gign, 


up a fair every way worthy of \he State, and Lhave| =m : . ery 
been assured by several prominent Ghichas. that wo |. 7 ee will be three sessions daily; and, as 


fears need be entertained of any want of accommo- heretofore, the discussions will be conducted 
dation for those who may visit the city on that occa- | in a brief, easy, conversational style, and a 
sion. Besides the facilities afforded by the public | regular Reporter engaged to aid the Secretary 
ate = prc age speed ney open house | in preserving remarks for publication. 
(i Oo a ¥ e, ant "0 wha lave see | . . . 
i ina aad former lakes: be this he sy I pon | An address during an evening session, and 
speak in the highest terms of the hospitality of the several valuable reports are expected from 
people of Boonville. |members. It is also proposed to fix upon a 
Will not St. Louis send a large delegation to the | tariff of prices for nursery trees, based on age 
fair? Are the carriage makers and other mechanics | and variety rather than size; and to attempt 
making arrangements to send up their wares? How | settling the true standard of shape, and height 
is it with owners of fine stock in the country—are | ye ve Narr ? : 
they getting them in order to astonish the people up | for Prairie cultivation ; and other matters of 
here, where they don’t have any good stock—per- | interest to Fruit Growers. 
haps ? For the credit of the State, for the credit of| The member-fee is one dotlar, for publica- 
een and oo — Louis, let = be —_— tion ‘pois-apat and the Proceedings will be 
sity and co otc Le . ° 
sores, but of hundreds. Let as, set the rest of the | 1istrivuted pro-rate, Persons unable ¢o at- 
State an example of liberality which shall tell to our tend can send papers and fruit to the Prairie 
credit for years to come. Farmer Office, or to Dr. J. A. Kennicott, 96 
I know of no manner in whicn a few days can be | Lake street, marked ‘N. W. F. G, A,’ 
better eon a of St. Louis, than by Editors, generally, are requested to publish 
T'undersand that « band of music will be in auen, | tis notice, and all interested, North and Soath, 
dance from St. Louis, and that many entertainments, East and West, are cordially invited to attend, 


‘not mentioned in the bills,’ will add to the attractions Joun A. Kennicorr, President. 
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Frauds of Nurserymea.- 

Nurserymen have a better chance to cheat 

than most others, on account of the long time 
required for dection ; and for this very reason 
their frauds are greater impositions, robbing 
time as well as money. Horticultural and ru- 
ral improvement have been greatly impeded 
by the errors which they have committed, ig- 
norantly as well as intentionally, A very 
fruitful source of unintentional errors has 
been the practice of taking things on trust.— 
A young nurseryman wishes te propagate a 
certain list of fruits, or an older one wishes 
to add to his catologue—they immediately 
send to some other nursery and obtain the 
trees, and not wiling to lese five or six years 
to see them bear, they commence at once to 
raise an‘ sell trees from them and like the 
man who borrowed his absentneighbor’s horse, 
intending to ask leave when he returned, they 
sell the trees first, and intend to prove their 
correctness afterwards. An honorable and 
worthy nurseryman showed us a cherry tree in 
bearing, which be had procured under the 
name of Napoleon Bigarreau, and from which 
he assured us he had already sold hundreds of 
trees—that was then bearing a bitter little 
mazzard. Errors are in this way multiplied. 
We could write fifty columns in describing the 
mistakes which we have detected in receiving 
trees from different nurseries. An eminent 
individual, (now deceased) from whose es- 
tablishment we expected to get every sort cor- 
rect, sent us, as time has since proved, more 
than half his trees under wreng names. These 
were mistakes, not frauds; and we have no 
doubt that most Ameri‘an nurserymen have 
endeavored to treat their customers fairly, 
but not having seen much of what they were 
selling, they were mostly working in the dark. 
We question, however, if as much as this can 
be said of European nurserymen, as they ex- 
isted some years ago, although we know there 
were honorable exceptions—but the excep- 
tions were not the rele. It appears they 
thought it of little consequence what was sent 
to the ignorant Yankees of the western woods. 
W. R. Prince, in order to prove the raseality 
of certain French dealers, invented a list of 
such names of fruits as he had never heard of, 
and his order was filled under those very 
names! We question if any body but Prince 
could have done this, 

The increase of the nursery business has 
witnessed a great improvement in the accuracy 
with which it is conducted. Facilities for 
propagating from bearing trees have increas- 
ed; the increased intelligence of the commu- 
nity admits of less toleration of blunders , 
ra the desire of a fair reputation has stimu- 
lated many to accuracy, to say nothing about 

© promptings of genuine honesty, of whick 
we believe 4 portion of our nurserymen have a 





| respectable share. Europeans, where not ac- 


tuated by better motives, have discovered that 
Americans actually possess shrewdness enough 
to know when they are well treated, and they 
find it to their. interest to retain, if possible, 
what has lately proved a very large share of 
their custom. 

{n connection with this subject, we wish to 
add a few remarks relative to warranting the 
correctness of trees. Purchasers have some- 
times required it of nurserymen, and we ob- 
serve lately that some of the western papers 
advocate legislative enactments for restoring 
losses by errors or frauds. 

Now, there are some insuperable difficulties 
in the way of reducing this proposition to 
practice. In the first place, purchasers make 
quite a3 many mistakes as sellers; and we 
have known them, after a lapse of years, to 
forget and misplace lost names—to attribute 
certain trees to wrong sources--and to be 
quite mistaken in the correctness or the fruit 
produced, from ignorance or erroneous notions 
of its character. Nurserymen can afford to 
warrant their trees, under the following con- 
ditions only: ‘The trees, as soon as received, 
must be set out, and registered in a book bya 
careful and disintereste@@grson. There must 
be evidence preserved that any vacancies in 
the plantation are not supplied from other 
sources during the years that elapse before 
bearing—or that the grafted portion is not 
browsed down by cattle, and that the stock 
does not spring up in its place; and lastly, 
sufficient pomologica] authority must be ob- 
tained to decide all doubtful questions touch- 
ing tke correctness of names. In most cases, 
all these precautions would be quite imprac- 
ticable; and therefore it will be best to as- 
certain the most reliable sources, and obtain 
trees from those sources, even if it be ata 
greater distance or at an additional cost.— 
Country Gentleman. 


Frost and Peach Buds, 

It is an opinion, frequently advanced by 
some of our most distinguished h prticulturists 
that if the thermometer sinks to 12° below 
zero, the frost will certainly destroy the peach 
buds, but if it does not descend so low as this, 
they will as certainly escape. This opinion, 
although somewhat approximating the truth, 
must be held with considerable modification— 
the point of destruction varying with circum- 
stances. The peach bud is one that swells 
with the first warm weather in spring, and it 
sometimes happens that a few days of warm 
weather in winter will be enough to produce 
the same result. The bud is then peculiarly 
liable to injury by frost, and may be destrov- 
ed at a temperature much higher than 12° 
below. The injury will be still greater if, 
after an intensely cold night, the sun breaks 
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out suddenly from a clear sky, and produces 
sudden thawing. It generally happens that 
more injury is dene to tender plants by the 
sun’s rays after severe cold, than by the cold 
itself, many instances oceurring where the 
north sides of fences and buildings have af- 
forded full protection to plants, which were 
seriously damaged when no screen intervened 
between the plants and the sun—the cold be- 
ing just as severe in one case as in the other. 
Hence it may sometimes happen that a mantle 
of clouds over the sky, and avery gradual 
rise in temperature, may be the means of sa- 
ving a fruit crop, which with the same cold, 
and under other circumstances, might prove a 
tutal failure. ‘Lhis fact may lead to the 
adoption of artificial means of shading the 
frozen buds from the sun’s rays. 

A communication from J. H. Nixes, ina 
late number of the Ohio Cultivator, furnishes 
some additional corroboration of these facts. 
He states that the buds of 1850, in that state, 
were of the weakest class, and were killed 
that winter in a temperature at zero. Those 
of 1851, on the other hand, were extremely 
hardy, and resisted a temperature of 10° be- 
low. Tho mercury subsequently fell to 11° 
below, and about.onme-fourth were killed.— 
Still severer weather afterwards supervened, 
with the following results: At 8 o’clock in 
the evening, when this intense weather occur- 
red, and the mercury had fallen to L0 ° below, 
a quantity of peach limbs was cut, and placed 
within doors; at 9 o’clock, it had sunk to 
12° below, when another portion was cut; at 
11 o’clock it had sunk to 14°, at 12 to J6°, 
at 2 to 17°, and at 4 to 18° below zero; at 
all of which periods successive portions of the 
branches were cut. On a subsequent examin- 
ation of these buds, no injury could be detec- 
ted on those cut at 12°; those cut at 13° 
were mostly killed, while a few lingered at 
14°, ‘There were, however, a few buds,even 
at 18°, favorably situated, that escaped.— 
Country Gentleman. 


Driwuinc Waeat.—Edward Stabler, in his 
admirable essay on the advantage of drill seeding. 
states that after examining its results on some 800 or 
1,000 acres, besides large experience on his own 
land, he finds there is not a single instance where it 
has not proved the most profitable, first, in the sa- 
ving of seed, and secondly in the increased product 
of the grain amounting to from one to six or seven 
bushels per acre. He thinks five pecks of seed 
drilled are equal to two bushels sown broadcast. He 
has known the increase, in one case, by careful com- 
parison of the two modes. to amount to nine bushels 
per acre in favor of drilling. He relates an inter- 
esting incident :—A vender offered a drill for the in- 
crease in a crop of wheat—to be determined by 
sowing a few strips broadcast for comparison. But 
before harvest tbe farmer prefered paying the hun- 
dred dollars, the price of the drill, with interest. On 


Improved Essex Pigs. 
Of this breed, Sanford Howard writes as 
follows, in the Wool Grower and Stock Reg- 


ister : 

This is one of the most valzable breeds now 
known. The establishment of the breed is 
generally credited to the late Lord Western. 
It has of latter years been extensively known 
in the hand of the noted breeder, W. Fisher 
Hobbs, of Marks-Hall, Essex. It has perhaps 
carried more prizes at Smithfield, within the 
last ten years, than any other breed. As be- 
fore mentioned, it was derived from a cross 
with the Napolitan, and inherits the color of 
that race, with more size, finer symmetry,and 
much better constitution. Stephens, author 
of the book of the farm, and the Farmer’s 
Guide, says: ‘As to the breed which shows 
the greatest disposition to fatten together with 
a due portion of lean, I never saw one equal 
to that whieh originated by Lord Western, in 
Essex. .... They were exceedingly gentle, 
indisposed to travel far, not very prolific, 
however, but could attain if kept on, to a 
great weight, and so compact in form, and 
small of bone and offal, that they invariably 
yield a greater amount of pork than was judg- 
ed of before being slaughtered. The offnl 
was small and more delicious ham was nefer 
cured than they afforded.? Martin says:— 
‘These animals fatten quickly, grow rapidly, 
and yield very superior meat. The hogs, 
when fattened will sometimes weigh 26 or 28 
stones, (24 lbs.,) often 18 or 20,’—equal to 
392 pounds. 

The only animals of this breed in this coun- 
try, within our knowledge, are in the posses- 
sion of L. G. Morris, Esq., of Fordham, 
Westchester county, N. Y., or of persons who 
have obtained the stock of him. His first im- 
portation was made about a year since, and 
his last the past autumn, Some of these an- 
imals were procured directly from W. Fisher 
Hobbs, and were of that gentleman’s bvst 
stock. ' 

A variety of the Sussex breed is closely al- 
lied to, and may be identical with the Essex. 
Some of this variety were introduced into this 
country several years since by Mr. Henry Par- 
sons, now of Guelph, Canada West. The 
writer of this article obtained stock from Mr. 
Parsons, and from the experience of several 
years, can say he never had any swine that 
gave more weight of carcass in proportion to 
the food consumed, and never any which 
equalled them in quality of meat. 


There is a white, or nearly white, variety of 
Essex. Specimens were imported by the late 
Mr. Stickney, a party of which are now in the 





carefully ascertaining the increase, he found it to be 
one hundred and fifty-three bushels. 


’ 


possession of Mr. H. H. Williams, of Rox- 
bury, Mass, 
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The Family Circle 


SORES O SRE RFRA USSR 
Conducted by 


Mrs, MARY ABBOTT. 


ee 





Black Nurses for Children. 


While we were travelling on a Missou- 
ri river boat lately, we had an opportuni- 
ty of witnessing the evil effects of trusting 
infants to the care of little negro nurses. 
There were several infants on board, 
—eah of them was attended by a little 
black, too small to be entrusted with the 
safety ofa kitten; yet the pleasure seeking 


mothers gave them up wholly into their | 


hands. One infant in particular we 
watched, and looked in vain for its mo- 
ther, who took her pleasure all day with 


the rest of the passengers, without taking | 


the, leagt notice of the child, We saw the 
li#tP Giack lug it in an uneasy position all 


oe tite cabin“and out on the guards, 
s@metimes setifng it on the rails, making 
us start for its safety, then rolling her- 
self on the carpet, with one heavy“arm on 
the child’s head and shoulders bending 
it almost double, while she was rolling to 
please herself, drawing the child after her, 
who was weary and. fretted. The little 
black did not seek the comfort of the 
child, nor in any way strive to please it. 
It did not have anything put into its hand, 
nor was it permitted to sit on the carpet 
and amuse itselt; but all day it was in real 
torment. ‘This led us to think what a 
real curse slavery is, as it regards chil- 
dren. They are not fitto have the care ot 
them in their tender infancy, much less 
as they grow older, and learn to speak 
and act. If-they are much with these 
ignorant blacks, they will speak and act 
at they do, and as soon as they can speak 
you Will hear the real negro dialect; the 
thar, whar, tote, fotch, &c., which will 
show itself in advanced life, and not all 
the grammar they can learn will drive the 
original language fromtheirheads. And 
many other arts and habits that all after 
cultivation will not be able to eradicate 
they will learn from their nurses. De- 
ception, lying and stealing, they will 
learn as soon as they can speak. 








Mothers! as you love the souls and 
bodies of your children, do not leave them 
to the care of young and ignorant nurses, 
not even to the best, more than you can 
help; do not excuse yourself from your 
maternal duties because you think you 
have other duties more jmportant.— 
Your duties to your children are the 
first, the most important, and the most 
sacredly binding. You cannot cast your 
Care upon a nurse. When children are 
infants they need a mother’s tender care 
to shield them from neglect, and also to 
educate their infant minds. Your child- 
ren are observing; and if mother’s will 
take alittle pains to have a few bright and 
attractive play things strewn about the 
carpet, they might have their infants in 
the room with them for hours without giy- 
ing them the least trouble; and they might 
sew, read, or write, or do anything they 
pleased, and dispense with the little dark 
nurse, who always does more harm than 
good. While the little one is rolling about 
on the carpet, striving to gain some dist- 
ant play thing, if the mother will observe, 
as it catches what it has been striving af- 
ter, that a bright smile will light up its 
happy face as if itlooked up to her in tri- 
umph. If she gives it a smile of appro- 
bation she will teach that infant to use its 
own energies, and in the presence of its 
mother, and encouraged by its mother’s 
smile, it will continue to make new efforts 
and put forth new exertions. This it 
would never do if Committed to the care 
of an ignorant nurse. By this means the 
mother insures the child’s confidence and 
gains its first and strongest love. When 
the child grows weary of play, who so 
well qualified by nature to sooth it to gen- 
tle and quiet slumber as the loving mo- 
ther! and as it grows older it will learn 
to look to her for advice.and encourage- 
ment; and if she does her duty she will 
gain an influence over her child that it 
will be hard for any other influence to 
overcome. What good mother will not 
be willing to forego a little of the display, 
parade and fashion of the present day, 
that she may have more time to educate 
the heads and hearts of her children, who 
are destined for immortality. To every 
mother God says, ‘take this child and 
nurse it for me and I will give thee thy 
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wages.’ He does not say ‘take this child ; 
mae it to thy black nurse.’ 

Mothers! are not the souls and best 
interests of your children worth striving | 
for. Put these in comparison with your 
own love of fashionable amusement, and | 


whatever other luxuries is yielded there, were 
things to them unknown. 

They landed one day upon the island four 
Moors in asmall boat. The parents felt great 
joy, and hoped now to be rescued from their 


|troubles. But the boat was too small to take 


them over together to the adjoining land, so 


choose which you will attend to—the | the father determined to risk the passage first. 


eternal interests of your children or of 
your own pleasure. Think of these things 
and choose in view of eternity. 


From the Mother's Magazine. 
Lines Suggested by a Domestic Incident. 





As in my stndy lone I sat, 

Musing on this, and then on that 

Tn quite a dull and dolefn] mood, 
Haunted by fancy’s darkest hood, 

In came my little daughter dear, 

Her father’s burdened breast to cheer. 

A giftshe bore, by napkin white 
Secured from cach idle gazer’s sight 5 

A tiny cake she brought to view, 

Of tempting oder, taste and hue. 

In city bakery, ne’er 1 ween 

Jiad finer workmanship been seen 3 

Yet, ?twas the first her hand had wrought, 
Her maiden cookery she had brought, 
Tier face illumed with childish glee, 

To gain approving Words from me. 

A kiss 1 gave, asinile which sent 
Through all her bosom calm content. 
My gloom grew bright as hope dispiayed 
The future of my little maid— 

Her busy hand and busy mind 

To worthy aims and deeds inclined, 
Temptation thus bereft of power, 

And good accomplished every hour, 
Her path with precious pearls bestrewn, 
Her home at last before God’s throne. 


Birth-Day Lines to my Wife. 
Ifand jn hand we start to journey 

Through the d. vious path of life; 
Be it good or evil weather, 

Hand in hand move we, my wife, 


Ifand in hand fn sunny seasons, 
Evenings soft and mornings mildj 

Naught to part us but the link-let 
Of a little white-haired child. 





Hand in hand. O God! when fading 
Life’s fair sun’s far-western rays, 

Lean we well upon cach other 
Through the gloaming of our days. 


anc in hand with equal foot-step 
To the dark. swift-flowing river; 
Hand in hand, with angel-seeming, 
To the throne of God for evor. 
(Knick. Mag. 


~ ‘The Better Land. 


Mother and children wept when he embark- 
ed in the boat with its frail planks, and the 
‘four black men were about to take him away. 
| But he said ‘Weep not; it is better over yon- 
' der, and you will all follow soon.’ 
| When the little boat returned to take away 

the mother, the children wept still more. But 
|She also said, ‘Weep not; in the better land 
| we shall all meet again.’ 

At last came the boat to take away the two 
ichildren. They were frightened at the black 
|men, and shuddered at the fearful sea over 
which they had to pass. With fear and tremb- 
| ling they drew near the land. But how re- 
| joiced they were when their parents appeared 
| upon the shore, offered them their hands, led 
them into the shade of lofty palm trees, and 
| regaled them upon the palm trees with milk, 
| honey, and delicious fruits. ‘Oh, how ground- 
|less was our fear!’ said the children, ‘we 
lought not to have feared, but to rejoiced, 
| when the black men came to take us away to 

the better land !? 

| Dear children,’ said their father, ‘our 
| voyage from the desert island to this beauti- 
| ful country conveys tous a still higher mean- 
ling. There is appointed for us alla still lon- 
| por yovage, to a much more beautiful country. 
|'The whole earth on which we dwell is like an 
island. The land here is, indeed, a noble one 
in our eyes, although a faint shadow of Hea- 
ven. ‘The passage hither over the stormy sea 
is—Denth: that little boat resembles the bier, 
upon which men in black apparel shall at some 
time carry us forth. But when that hour 
strikes, then we, myself, your mother, or you 
must leave this world. So, fear not. Death 
is for pious men, who have loved God and 
done His will—nothing else than a voyage to 
the better land.’ 





Economy IN CanpLes.—If vou are without 
a rush-light, and would burn a candle all 
night, unless you use the following precaution, 


A father and mother were living with their | jt js ten to one an ordinary candle will gutter 


two children on a desert island, im the midst 
of the ocean, oa which they had been ship- 
wrecked. Roots and vegetables served them 
for food; a spring supplied them with water; 
and a eavern in a rock with a dwelling.— 
Storm and tempest often raged’ fearfully on 
the island. bs 

The children could not remember how they 
bad reached the island; they knew nothing of 
the vast continent; bread, milk, fruit, and 


away in an hour or two. This may be avoid- 
ed by placing as much common salt, finely 

owdered, as will reach from the tallow 
to the bottom of the black part of the 
wick of a partly burnt candle, which, if the 
same be lighted, will burn very slowly, yield- 
ing sufficient light for a bed chamber; the salt 
will gradually sink as the tallow is consumed, 
the melting tallow being drawn through the 
salt and consumed in the wick, 
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The Husbandmaa. 


Earth, of Map the beanteous Mother, 
Feeds him still with corn and wine; 

He who best would ald a brother, 
Sbares with him these gifts divine. 


Many a power within her bosom, 
Nolseless, hidden, works beneath; 
Ilence are seed, and leaf and blossom, 
Golden ear and clustered wreath. 


These to sell with strength and beauty, 
Is the royal task of Man, 

Man’s a king, his throne is duty, 
Since his work on carth began. 


Bud and harvest, bloom and vintage, 
These like men are fruits of earth; 

Stamped inclay a heavenly mintage, 
All from dust receive their birth. 


Barn and mill, and wine-vat’s treasures, 
Karthly goods for earthly lives; 

These are nature’s ancient pleasures, 
Which ber child from her derives. 


What’s the dream but vain rebellion, 
» If from earth we sought to rise? 
Tis our stored ead ample dwelling, 
Tis from it we see the skies. 


Wind and frost, and hour and season, 
Laud and water, sun and shade, 
Work with these, as bids thy reason, 

For they work thy tofl to aid. 


Sow thy seed and reap in gladness! 
Man himself ts all a seed; 

Hope and hardship, Joy and sadness, 
Stow the plant to ripeness lead. 





Basis of Unhappy Marriages. 
‘Marriage ts 4 matter of more worth, 
Than to be dealt in mere attorneyship,’ 
(Shakespeare, 

But a single glance among one’s married 
friends would serve to show that there are 
some unfortunate circumstances that gener- 
ally prevent the attainment of that degree of 
happ.ness which either was or should have 
been expected. What can this be? From 
long study on the subject, 1 have come to the 
conclusion that the grand difficulty, or that 
which lies at the basis of all others, is a want 
of true and sincere love. Nor need this ap- 


one moment at 0 Sa 


lovers married or single---but they are not 
likely to occur where there is a deep and ear- 
nest love on both sides. 

Certainly the sacred writer knew of this 
relation when he said ‘Better is a dinner of 
herbs, where love is, than a stalled ox and 
hatred therewith.’ Consider for a moment 
how insensibly love lightens all our sorrows. 
How traly the severest labors becomes pleas- 
ant when love is the inspirer of the task. By 
a truly loving heart, sacrifices, sufferings, toil. 
danger, everything is endured, dared suffer- 
ed, and even coveted, so that the beloved one 
a be more blest. 

et us look at the marriages as they occur. 


Young people meet together,and naturally fal! 
into a particular partiality for some of their 
companions over others. But no very dis- 
tinct idea of the duties or reyuirements of 
such a condition as marriage is or can be de- 
veloped—and for this chief reason. As a gen- 
eral thing, all the idea of marriage which chil- 
dren and youth obtain from their parents 
and teachers, or from popular literature, is 
a mutual convenience, which by some means 
or other, must be established. With woman 
this is more especially true; for woman be- 
ing the passive party, has been led to suppose 
—and truly enough—that her choice cannot 
often be consulted; and therefore she must 
accept such conditions as present themselves. 
This is a heresy, let me say in passing, 
which no woman of a right mind ani true 
heart would for a moment sanction. And 
thus, with a levity which the lady would throw 
aside for so much business as the choice of 
new hat or feather, or the jgentleman for the 
consideration of putting himself into the 
hands of a new tailor, the parties assume the 
most solemn responsibilities, and rush into a 
state which, if unhappy, can only be retrieved 
by death or the public disgrace of one or 
both. How sould thes have any conception 


of that sublime ideal of true affection, where 
‘ 





each to the other is a dearer self, 
Supremely happy in the awakened power 
Of giving joy.’ 
What wonder then that so many are ready 
to exclaim. 
‘Oh! fora curse upon the cunning priest, 


Who conjured us together in a yoke 
That galls me now,’ 


. 





Hints about Female Education. 
BY MRS. L. M. CHILD. 


The difficulty is, education does not usually 
point the female heart to its only true resting 








place. That dear English word ‘home,’ is not 
half so powerful a talisman as ‘the world.’— 


‘Instead of the salutary truth, that happiness 
pear very wonderful when wo look even for | 


0 Misunderstandings | 
and mistakes may happen between the truest | 


is in duty, they are taught to consider the two 
things totally distinct; and whoever seeks one 
must sacrifice the other. 

The fact is, our girls have no home educa- 
tion. When quite young, they are sent to 
school where no domestic habits can be learn- 
ed; and there they continue till they ‘come out’ 
into the world. After this, few find any time 
to arrange, and make use of, the mass of ele- 
mentary knowledge they have acquired; and 
fewer still have either the leisure or taste for 
the inelegant, every-day duties of life. Thus 
prepared, they enter upon matrimony. Those 
early habits, which would have made domes- 
tic care a light and easy task, have never been 
taught, for fear it would interrupt their hap- 
piness; and the result is that, when cares come, 
as come they must, they find them misery. 
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“Lam. convinced that indifferance and dislike 


between husband and wife, are more frequent- 
ly occasioned by this great error in education, 
n by any other cause. 


The bride is awakened from her delightful 
dream, in which carpets, vases, sofas, white 
gloves and pearl ear rings are oddly jumbled 
up with her lover’s looks and promises. Per- 
haps she would be surprised if she knew ex- 
actly how much of the fascination of being 
engaged was owing to the aforesaid inanimate 
concern. Be that as it may, she is awakened 
by the unpleasant conviction that cares de- 
volve upon her. And what effect does this 
produce upon her character? Do the holy and 
tender influences of domestic loye render self 
denial and exertion a bliss? No! They 
would have done so had she been properly ed- 
ucated; but now she gives way to unavailing 
fretfulness and repining; and her husband is 
at first pained, and finally disgusted at hear- 
ing, ‘{ never knew what care was when | lived 
in my father’s house.’ ‘If I were to live my 
life over again, I would remain single as long 
asI could without the risk of being an old 
maid.’ 

How injudicious, how short sighted is the 

olicy that thus mars the whole happiness of 
lite, in order to make a few brief years more 
gay and brilliant! I have known many in- 
stances of domestic ruin and discord produced 
by this mistaken indulgence of mothers. IJ 
never knew but one where the victim had mor- 
al courage enough to ehange all her early 
habits. She was a young, pretty, and yery 
amiable girl, but brought up to be perfectly 
useless; a rag-baby would to all intents and 
purposes, have been as an efficient a partner. 


| She married a young lawyer, without property, 


but with good and increasing practice. She 
meant to be a good wife but did not know 
how. Her wastefulness involved him in debt. 
He did not reproach, though he tried to con- 
vinee and instruct her. She loved him, and 
weeping, replied, ‘I try to do the best I can, 
but when I lived at home, mother took care of 
every thing.’ Finally poverty came upon him 
‘like an armed man,’ and he went into a re- 
mote town in the Western states to teach 
school. His wife folded her arms and cried, 
while he, weary and discouraged, actually 
came home from school and cooked his own 
supper. At last his patience and her real 
love for him impelled her to exertion. She 
promised to learn to be useful, if he would 
teach her. And she did learn! And the 


change in her habits gradually wrought such 
a change in her husband’s fortunes, that she 
might bring her daughters up in idleness, had 
not her experience taught her that economy, 
like grammar, is a very tiresome study after 
we are twenty years old. 


| Preservation of Grapes. 

We find the following transiation of an ar- 
;ticle ina German paper, in the Agricultor, 
which cortains an account of the preservation 
of grapes in Russia :—A traveler who lived 
at St. Petersburg during the winter season 
states that be ate there the freshest and most 
beautiful grapes he had ever seen. ‘To pre- 
serve them they shceuld be cut before being 
entirely ripe. Do not handle the berries; re- 
ject all damaged ones, then lay the grapes in 
a large stone jar holding about thirty gallons. 
The mouth should be narrow so that the 
grapes will not touch each other. Fill the 
'gpaces between them with mullet. Cover 
closely with a stone cover well fitted and ce- 
jmented. Over this paste a thick paper, and 
let it be hermetically sealed so as entirely to 
exclude the air. In this air-tight jar the 
grapes ripen fully, and acquire a flavor seldoin 
attained by any other method, and are pre- 
served for two years in the best condition. 


Raisins.—Everybody is fond of raisins, es-. 
pecially if they are of the finest quality, but 
everybody, we suspect, does not know they 
are successfully prepared in this State, and 
we believe also in other parts of this country. 
The Horticulturist says : 

‘We have just received a box of niceraisins 
prepared from the Isablla grape, by Mr. E. 
A. McKay, of Naples, Ontario Co., who has 
one of the most complete little vineyards in 
Western N. Y. We have passed these raisins 
around among our friends, and they have in- 
variably pronounced them excellent, some pre- 
fering them to the imported article. Mr. Me- 
Kay informs us that they keep well, they cer- 
tainly appear as though they would. Why 
may not this become an important branch of 
fruit culture? <A very large amount of money 
is annually sent abroad for raisins, The mat- 
ter demands attention.’ 





a 





Keerine Frauit.—From some unknown cause 
our winter fruits do not keep as well as they 
did in days of yore, when the mug of cider 
and basket of apples were the unfailing atten- 
dants of our worthy grand-sires, during the 
long winter evenings. Now, a large portion 
of the crop rots before new year. <A gentle- 
man residing in the upper end of the county 
packed up a barrel of apples last fall, in per- 
fectly dry broom-seed, and placed them ina 
cool dry place over hiskitchen. Those of the 
same kind placed in the cellar have rotted 
long since, while those in the harrel were ex- 
amined a few days since, and were found to 
be perfectly sound, and of very fine flayor.— 
Cut straw. leaves, chaff, or any other perfect- 
ly dry substance, would answer as well, ‘as 
the result shows that exclusion of the air, dry- 
ness, and a moderately cool temperature were 
the operating causes in thia instance.— Ger- 
mantown Telegraph. 
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MeLean’s Volcanic Oil Liniment. 
FHYHE ONLY safe and certain cure for Can- 


cers, Piles, Tumors, Sweliings and Bronchele or Gui- 
tre, Parnlysi>, Neuralgia, Weakness of the Muscies.Chronic 
or Inflammatory Rheumatisin, Stiffness of the Joints, Con- 
tracted Muscles or Ligaments, Kar-Ache, or Tooth-Ache, 
Gruises, Sprains, Wounds, fresh Outs, Ulcers, Fever Sores 
Caked Breasts, Sore Nipples, Burns, Scalds, Sore Throat, 
or any Inflammation or Pain, no dinerence how severe or 
how long the « isease miay have existed. MCLEAN’s CrL- 
EBRATED LINIMENT is a certain remedy. 


It possesses curative powers superior to all other remedies 
being so chemically combined as to retain In its combjuation 
all the virtugs of {ts several ingredjents as to enable it to 
penctrate the minutest vessels of the body, disseminating its 
healing influence, reuioving the CAUSE of the disease, and 
imparting lite, health, strength and vivacity to the whole 
eyetem. 

Thousands of human be ings have been saved a life of de- 
ertpitude and misery by the use of this mvaluable medicine. 


McLEAN’S VOLCANIC OIL LINIMENT 








Will relieve pain almost instantaneously, and it will 
cieanse, purify and heal the foulest ulcers in an incredible 
short Um. 

Read the following certificates, which are incontestible 
proof of the WONDERFUL efiieacy of this great remedy. 

Mr. J. 11. McLean—Dear Sir; I take pleasure in ad- 
ding my testimony te the wonderful efficacy of your VOL- 
CANIC OIL LINIMENT. 

I have heen severely aflicted for six months with Chronic 
Rheumatism. T Jost the use of my limbs entirely, the flesh 
on my arms was apparently dricd up—my arins, when 
knocked together, would *‘ratule’? like drielsticks, No 
language cau describe how I anfferod in this helple 
tion. “Death?? would have been preferable to the excru- 


33 CONTI - 


clating pains which I had to endureu ntil | could obtain a } 


supply of your VOLCANIC OIL LINIMENYT. The first ap- 
plication reileved me, and two emall bottles has cured me. 
It has alsu been used by several of my neighbors for ex- 
ternal diseases, wilh the sane success, 

MKS. MELINDA ELLIS. 


P. S$—I live two doors from the cornér of Morgan on 


Thirteenth street, St. Louis. Mo. 


STILL ANOTHERCURE, 


Twenty years ago I got my feet.and hands frozen, from 
which 1 suffered severely every winter. 


remedies, but they gave me no relief. 1 procured! one-bot- 


tle of McIean’s celebrated Votcanic Oil Liniment, and | 
lt has cured me pernia- | 


applied it according to directions. 
nently. 

I earnestly advise every person afflicted with sores or 
pains to use McLean’s Volcanic Oil Liniment,. I believe 
it to be the best remedy pow before the pubiic 

W. 7. DUVALL. 
Firm of Dayal! & Campbell, Merchants. 


St. Joseph, Mo., April 30, 1853 

We have in our possession hundreds of such certificates, 
which we could publish, but we deem it unnecessarr, as the 
use of one twenty-five cent bottle will:be safticlent to con- 
vince even the most incredulous of its magic power in cu- 
ring every external disease 


FOR HORSES AND OTHER ANIMALS. 


McLean’s Celebrated Liniment is the only sate and reli- 
abie remedy for the cure of Spavin, Ring Bone, Wind 
Galle, Splints, Unnatural Lumps, Nodes or Sweilings. It 
will never fail to cure 
Running Sores, or Sweeny, if properly applied. For Sprai:: 
Bruises, Scratches, Cracked Heelsy Chafes, Saddie or Col- 
wr Galis, Outs, Sores, or Wounds, it is an intailible reme- 
py. Appiy it us directed anda cure is certain in. every in- 
stance, 


Directions accompanying oach bottle in English and} 


German. 

This Liniment is now put up in Twenty-Five Cent, Fifty 
Ceut and One Dollar Bottles. The tifty cent size contains 
three times the quantity of the twenty-five cet size, aud 
80 on in proportion to their cost. 

For sale by J. H. MCLEAN, Sole Proprietor, corner 


Third and Pine streets, St. Louls, Mo. 





I applied various | 


Vise Mead, Pollevily Fistula, Old | 


ST. LOUIS MARKET—WIOLESALE, 

Hemp+per ton, $112 we $125 

PLouR—per bbl., Zood comitry brands, $4.50 to $4.45 
choice brands, $5.05; superfine city, $4. 50to $4.75jexi ig 
country.and city, $5 50 to $5.75. 

W HEAT—per bushel, good to prime, 90 to 91 cts; choi ¢ 

98 cts. 

Corn—per bushel45, to48 cents sacks; included: 

OAT8—per bushel, 32434 cents, sacks included. 

TOBVCCO—per cwt, $8 w B11 75. 

BARLEY—per bushel, from 45 cents. 

MESS PoRK—yer DbI., $12.00. 

LARD—per lb., No. 10cents. 

SUGAR—per lb., COrRMON, 4to5 cents. 

MOLASSES—per gallon.25to30 cents. 

Corr per ib., Rio, 1ltol2 cents, 

SaLtT—per sack, G,. Avs $1.40; T. 
35 cents per bushel. 

BRrAN——50 to 53 cents per 100 Ibs. 

IAY—per hundred, timothy, 55t065 cents. 

BUTTER AND CHEESE—Fartr country butter, 12tolScis: 
food to prime, 12 toldc; choice Ohicroll, 16 tol7c. W.k, 
cheese 10c for prime, | 
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Improved Stock, Fowls,&c._ 


Tae subscriber is prepared to furnish at 
| reasonable notice, from the yards of the most celebrated 
| breeders in the U. S., the varietics of Fowls, &c., enumer 
| ated below, and all others yet domesticated ; having made 
| arrangements for full suppiies from Dr. Bennett, of Great 
} : alls, N. H., and ort Desmoines,, lowa,.the most perse- 
| vering and successful importer of new and ptire 1 aces of 

He Is: from Ps Melendy, Cineinnatt, Olito, who-nossesges 

the largest establishment of the tind in America, reple 

with ali the most valuable and useful varieties, of recent 
| tutroduction or of ancient lineage; and other breeders vf 
| established reputation. 





Brahma Pootras, from.Dr. Bennetts stock. 


Grey Chittagongs, Nolan 
Grey Shanghae White’s importation. 
White 66 Ww right? 3 ee 
| Bull “6 Perley’s 66 
| Yellow « De Gruy’s 66 
Red “ Yorbes? “ 
bd ss Palmei’s 66 
| Dominique ¢ Dr, Kerr’s “6 
| Imperial ¢ Marsh’s 6s 
| Black “ Packard’s “6 


Royal Cochips, 
kilack Cantons, 
Poiton Greys, 


Black Poland:, W hite do., 
Naiays, Golden Pheasants. 
White Surrey, Speckled Dorkings 
Dominiques, Guillderlands, Game fowls, 
Black Spanish, JOU tA, 
with the fuHowing superb varieties of Chinese and Gam 
fowls, introduced and propagated by Dr. Bennett, 





} 
| 
! 


| Summatra Game, 
Malacca “ 
Sumatra Pheasant 66 
Ebon “ 
Seni Pheasant “ 
Siamese Penciled 6s 
Chinese Albin ss 
Calcutta or Indian 66 
Yankee “6 
Spanish 66 
Karl Derby 6“ 
Irish Brack ett “ 
Hong Kong 
Hoang Ho 
White Calcutta 








English Red Caps 
| Russian or Siberian. 
| Lop-Kared Rabbits, choice colors, from prize stock. 
} Ferrets, English high-bred, 
St. Bernard Dogs, 
| Malteve Goats, long haired, 
| And ultimately everything pertaining to fancy stock. 
Orders received for Suffolk and other superior breeds of 
Pigs ; Shorthorn and Devon Cattle; Sheep of best varieties 
for wool and mutton, 
Subscriptions received for the Northern Farmer and othe 
Agricultural periodicals. 
JAS... CHALMERS, 
At No. 12, Main street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Seed and Grain Planter. 


For Planting Wheat, Rye, Barley, Indi- 
an Corn, Oats, Beans, Peas, Ru- 
ta Bagas, Turnips, &c. 
This Machine operates well on all kinds of land, 


and is potinjured by coming in contact with rocks, | actual Bargainus—far below the usual price. 


roots, &c. 


Martin & Irwin, 


DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


s Mb < Lé / 4 7 ( 
DRY @OODS, 
NO. 184 BROADWAY, 

Opposite North Market, between Green and 
Morgan, St. Louis, Mo. 
HENRY E. MARTIN. CHAS, W. IRWIN, 


DRY GOODS. 
At Nos. 212 & 214, Broadway and 187 and 199, 
Fourth street. 

My facilities for selling goods, in large quanti- 
ties and consequently at cheap rates, are now com- 
pleted. Having enlarged my principle house to 
mammoth size, embracing two spacious buildings, 
four stories high, and extending over from Broad- 
way to Fourth street, the same well filled with 
goods, and manned with 35 competent clerks, the 
premises are almost constantly thronged with cus- 
tomers. This looks like prosperity. But it is 
not an effect without a cause. Selling enormous 








quantities of goods, I can afford to, and do sell at 
Also 


it will plant point rows, and all irregular | endeavoring to do busivess on correct principles, 


shaped fields, without sowing any part twice over. | has contributed to the almost unparaleiled success 


With a saving of from 10 to 15 per cent, in labor it 
will with ease for two horses plant from 10 to 12 
acres per day of Wheat, Oats, Barley and other 
small grains; and with one man and horse, ii will 
readily plant from 15 to20 acres per day of Indian 
Corn, Beans, Peas, Rita Bages, &c, 

It will save from 2 to 3 pecks of seed per acre. and 
yield from 15 to 20 per cent, more than the broad 


cast seeding, by distributing the grain uniformly at | 


any desired depth, and leaving a ridge of earth be- 
tween the rows. the roots of the young plant are pro- 


tected during the winter by the action of the frostand | 


rain mouldering the eartn npon them, instead of be- 
ng thrown out and exposed as in broad cast. 
account the stalk is strong and less subject to mildew, 
and is not so liable to injury by the fly. 

The farmer is frequently prevented by rain from 
harrowing in his grain after it is sown, which harrow- 
ing is needless in seeding with this Machine as i 
completes it at once. 


This maceine has been very much improved the | 


present season, and is offered to the farmers of the 
westfwho will find it equal to the best grain drill in 
use. The price is $8000 purchacing the machine or 
85 payable six months thereafter. 

The undersigned having been appointed agent for 
the above machine in St. Louis will keepa supply on 
hand during the season, and all persons wishing to 
purchase are respectfuliy invited to call on him and 
examine for themselves, E. ABBOTT, 

At Valley Farmer office, Old Post Office Buildings, 
Chesnut street between 3d and 4th. 


pu GRAEFENBERG MEDICINES! 


Que GRAEFENBERG MEDICINES 
PHE GRAEFENBERG MEDICINES! 
PE GRAEFENBERG MEDICINES! 


PUE GRAEFENBERG MEDICINES! | 


On this | 


now crowning my efforts. 

The following are some of my prices for goods. 
| Lawns 614 cents per yard; Fast colored Ging- 
| hams 12'4c; Mousline d’ Laine 12!5c ; Madder 
Prints 614 to 10c ; Heavy Browa Sheeting 71éc ; 
Brown Shirting 5c; Bleached do 614 to 10c; Irish 
Linnen 25c ; other goods as cheap. 

Wishing still to increase my business, great in- 
| ducements will be offered to buyers. 
| Morro—Do as we would be done by.” 


T. W. HOIT. 
W m. A. ELSON, 


WHOLESALE 





COMMISSION MERCHANT 


AND 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENT, 


No. 11 Locust St. between Main §- Levee, 
| ST. LOUIS, MO. 


AGENT FOR 


| Wheeling Paper Mills, |Pittsburg Flint Glass Works, 


S:eubenvilie fdo. Do. Green DO, 
New york Type Foundry, Doe Window Do, 
| Cincinnati do do, “Krozen’s’? Wooden Ware 


Cincinnati Printing Press| Manufactory 








Manutactory jSt. Louis Wash-board Facto- 
| N. Y. & Boston do. (los ry» 

Lightbody’s Printer’s Ink, [Brizhton Bucket & Tub Fac- 
| Wheeling Glass works, jtory. 


Proprietor sf the St. Louis Improve 
| Manufactory. 


Fire Proof Safe 


3° Purchasers are requested to call and ¢xamiue prices, 
|as we CAN and WILL sell lowerthan any vilier house in 
| the West. al, 


A sect heapdininieas 


| - 7 a) — 

'VWWHRESHING MACHINES AND 

te HORSE POWERS.—We are manufac 

have forsale Cox & Roberts’? Patent Thresher 

} They thresh and clean the grain ready for mark 

| dur+ bie, easily kept.in order, and suld at a very 

Orders reepectfully solicited, 
KINGSLANDS & LUKGUSON: 


turing aed 
na Cleaner. 
1, are very 
reasonabie 
| price. 


{ & 
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NEW YORK STATE heid, premising?! that these two are about an average of 
- i over 109 similiar letters, which we can show. 
. > » r) 7 we 

Agi icultun al W Or his, Letter from F.. Swartnovt, Esq. Dated Fze- 

ALBANY N. Y. ter, Luzerne Co., Pa., March 22, 1853. 

BY WHEELER, MELICK & CO. Messrs. Waer.er, Mevicx & Co. 

~.ees “a g am happy to say your Thresher and Win- 

In presenting our annual Business Card to the I t he beat | 
farming public, we take the occasion to express our 
thanks to fermer customers for an increased patron- 
age, which has made a further extension of our man- 











ufacturing facilities necessary. Weare now making ess and cockle Ica 
for the trade of 1853, a much larger number of all mithe machine. 1 have 
hour. I thresh, on ai 


articles in our line than we have in any previons 
year, and have made several improvements, which 
will raise them still higher ip the public estinmauon. 

the 4 horse powers a 


WHEELER’S ot i oe 
> . ‘ leaners alithe work dene, bu SOOn De 
Patent Railway Chain Horse Pow er, plenty. The workmanship of the machine ts 1 est | 


These Powers are unrivalled for driving all Kinds of | ever saw. Yourss MC. i. SWARTHOUT. 
Parmes’, Planters’. and other Machinery, which admits of -—- 
being riven by Horse Porn They are made for elth r| Letter from W. C. Norrumnvp, Esq., Manlius, 
one.or two horses, and theiréeuperior merits, in point of dnu- be } - ' N a F 
rapility, streneth and ease of running, are fully established; | Onondaga Co., N. Y. 
while their compactness and simpl city, lightness, and Respected Gents :—Ilaving tried your Winnower to« 
freater length and width of Treading Floor and Stal), give | Satisfaction, we are giad to ray we like it much. Vike tire! 





and Oats. 60 to 70 bush 
3000 and €,000 bushel 
fwas not tll the mide 








them advantages over other Powers, which are highly ap-, Wied it on Soles W heat, rud it worked to a charin, ¢l 
preciated by those who have tried them. Several thou-| ed it as well as any Panning Mill the first time, and thres} 
sands of them are in use, some of Which (made 12 year ng from 20 to 25 bushels per hour. We then set up : 
ago,) have threshed over 100,000 bushels, and though onr, 8 an ther barn for Oats, and threshed from 50 to 60 bust 
lela per hour.e Oats were good. Jt works toa charm ii 





present Powers are much fmproved over the old ones of th 
same kind, yet the iatter are still good. About 950 of them | Barley; threshes as fast as we can put it throuyh thre Ma 
were sold by us and our agents, the past seaso |, (a larger! Chine, but have hot tried it r hour. Jt works well li 
number than in any previous year,) thus provi ig their fn Buckwheat, when dry, and in Tihnothy. Yo ir Machine 
creasing popularity. much liked in this place, both for threshing and saving 
cee Grain. It takes the preference of the 8 Hor-e Machines. 
WITEELER’S Yours, respectiully, W.C. NORTHRUP. 
Patent Combined Winnower & Thresher WHEELER'S 
This Machine is a new invention. It was got out two . 7 r a * ac arator 
years ago, aftera long series of experiments resulting in a Overshot Thresher and mepar aior. 
yachine which performs the three operations of Threshing, | This Machine ts alxo our own invention, and has been 1) 
Separating ard Winnowing. with as much dispatch, and as | ase 13 or 14 years, and its many advantages are appre iatte i 
few hands and horses a- are required to thresh and separate | by other Manufacturers, as well as the Farming Public 
only with other machives, ant although designed for so} Driven by our Double Power it threshes, and separates frod 
eoumplicated work, itis yet a model of simplict'y and com-} the straw from 150 ¢ 200 bushels of Wheat, or twice 
pactness. The entire running parts are driven by the main| much Oats, per day. For the Single or One Horse Powers 
belt, and one small band. Wehave ne doubt itis the most/ we make @ smaller Thresher and Separator, which threshes 
perfect machine in use for Threshing and Winnowing| from 75 to 100 bushels of Wheat per day. The smali Ma- 
Driven by two horses, they thresh and clean from 150 to 20u| chine is adapted to moderate sized farms, and as the Sirzie 
bushels of wheat, or twice that quantity of oats per day.—/| Power is rufficient for sawing wood, churning, culline 
We give below letters from gentlemen, who have the ma-| stalks, straw, &c., and driving almost every kind of Ma- 
chives in use showing the estimation in which they are'chineused by Farming, and is capable, by changing Hor- 
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and elevating the Power, properly, of threshing much 
) faster than we state above, it isa very popular Machine in 
"some sections. 
> ¥¥ Our Powers and Threshers are beyond doubt the most | 
durable and economical machines in use. Their capacity 
has been tested by repeated trials, as well at the New York 
an? Pennsylvania Fairs, as on several private occasions in 
connection with another machine made in this city, which 
has been advertised to be far superior to ours, and in every 
jnstance the result has been about one-teird, and in some 
instances more, in favor of our machines. In every case 
except one, where we have submitted our machines toa 
' working test at Fairs, they have taken the highest premi- 





















gompetitor in 11 3-4 minutes, being nearly one-third in fa- 
vor of ours. 

We have also exhibited ours in competition with the same 
machine at the State Fairs in Ohio, Michigan and Penn- 
sylvania, and also at the Provincial Fair ia Upper Canada, 
gtall of which we received the highest premiums, viz; In 
Ohio a Silver Medal and Diploma; in Michigan $20; in 
> Pennsylvania $10; and in Canada a Diploma. 

We have numerous similar testimonidis from County So- 
Cieties, where we have 
ums awaided to Chain Powerse 

We also mannfacture and furnish to order— 











Single Horse Power and Churning Machine 
Lawrence’s Saw Mill; 

Wheeler’s Clover Muller; 

Wheeler’s Fee 16 iter. 





rage of YFrAll Machines made and sold by us are warranted to 
give satisfaction, or they may be returned after a reasona- 
ble time fortrial. Orders are solicited, and will be prompt- 
ly filled. WHEELER, MELICK & CO. 
Corners of Hamilton, Liberty 





x Ere- 





1 and Pruyn streets, near the 
natal steamboat landing, Albany, N. ¥. 

TF The subscriber is agent for the sale of the above 
d Win- Machines at St. Louis, Mos, aud will fill ail orders prompt- 
beat | ly atthe Manufacturer’s prices, adding cost of trausporta- 
ut in 6 tion. EPHRAIM ABBOTT, Agent. 
i shor At Valley Farm r Office, Old Postofilce Buildings, Ches- | 
as fast nut-st., between Thira and Fourth. 
vheat | HARVEY, W ALKER & Co., Asi Bellevilley Ill. 
eT cal 
mye HOME MUTUAL FIRE AND MARINE 


bent INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF ST. LOUIS. 

1845. ACCUMULATED CAPITAL TO 

DEDUCTING ALL CANCELLED PO- 

617,26 


CHARTERED 
APRIL 20, 1852, 
LICIES, $ 





92 


ums, andin that excepted case the Committee decided that | 
fF our machine perfermed its work in eight minutes and its | 


| 


aiways received the highest premi- | 


2 33—and constantly increasing. 
nlius, UF" Policies issued from thirty days to six years. £7 
ONE! PR ATES al 
to ¢ DIRECTORS, 
he tire! DANIEL D PAGE; SAMUEL RUSSELL, 
clear ISAAC IL, GARRISON, JOHN WHITENHILL, 
hres} DAVID W DIXON; THERON BARNUM, 
up : ASA WILGUS, J C HAVENS; 
) bust WYLLYS KING. 
arm {i ISAAC L GARRISON, President. 
re Ma *T L. SALISBURY, Secretary. 
vell i DD PAGE, Treasurer. 
Lin ALONZO CU'LLER, Generat Acent. 
bavi Office Southeast corner of Main and Vine streets, (over 
nen Page & Bacon’s Banking Houye. 
GREAT SPECULATION 3: 

or. 2,700 ACRES OF LAND FOR SALE IN 
eeu Wi ST. LOUIS COUNTY!! 
ciated T x x 
sie. ALLON THE PACIFIC RAILROAD 
5 {rob ITIVE SUBSCRIBER, wishing to devote all his time to 
ice as the St. Lovis DAILY EVENING News, the increas- 
Wels ing business of which demands his entire attention, offers 
resi h resale all the lands owned by him on the Pacific Kailroad. 
ji Ma- ‘ithin the county of St. Louis, amounting to about 
5 Twenty-Seven Hundred Acres, 
f Ma- And comprising some of the very best farms and richest 
Hor- ¢ dies 0” land in the county. 

Therallroad passes through or immediately alongside of 








every tract, and the depots are fixed at the best possivie 








point for their conventence. 

This fand is admitted by every man who has been along 
the line of the railroad to be unsurpassed by, if not superior 
so, any other lyingen the road in this county, both ing uality 
of soil and beauty of jocation. It was all bought by the 
substriber BECAUSE IT WAS GOOD LAND, 

It will be sold at a bargain, on long time, to any good 
man or company of men who may wish to ureke a large 
speculation. 

For particulars, apply to Leffingwell & Elliet, Dolman & 
Obear, Real Ketate Dealers of St. Louis; or the subscriber, 


editor of the St, Louis Daily Evening News. 
| 


oct A.S MITCNMELL. 





SAINT LOUIS 


FURNITURE STORE, 





— 


NO. 86 & 88, SECOND STREET, U 
BETWEEN LOCUST & OLIVE 


‘WILIAM M. ani Co. 


PROPRIETORS, 
and keep tonstantly on hand a large aa 
gant and fashionable 





Mannfacture 
nit Ki 


Parlor Furniture,, 


sortm of 








Rose Wood, Mahogany and Walnut Sofas, Lounges, D 
vans, Sociables, Ottomans, Easy 'E} veth Parlor aa 
Rocking Chairs, Centre, Side, Toilet and Sofa T wi. 
Marble and Mahogany tops, Re atten Bae a Tables, &« 


BED AND DINING R OOM FURNITU RE 
Of every variety, 


With Looking-glasses, Willow Ware. Mattresses, Beds. 
Bedding, &cey &C.,y 
WHOLESALE OR RETAIL, 
WARRANTED BEST QUALITY. 
All the iatest and most desirable pmprovemern+ » Swe 
niture will befound here. Please call and examine, 
= (vod spackéd and shipped by careful and experi 


enced lands. 


Embroidered & Fancy Work 


I hed to order in any required style. 


hy 1553. 


its 


St. Louis, Ma 


Improved Stock of all Kinds. 


The subseriber is prepared to farnish Fancy Stock 
| to his friends of the best and most reliable kinds. Al! 
persons desirous of haviog purest and bestt 
| breed from,may depend upon being faithfully served 
Fancy Fowls. 

Red, Buff, white, Black, and Dominique Shang 
hai, Cochin China, Chittagong, Black Spanish, Guil 
derland Dorkings, Golden Pheasants, and Hantames 
Warranted pure blooded, Also, Nggs of all of the 
above varieties. 

Also, Durham, Ayrshire, and Devon cattle. Me 
rino, Saxony, South Down and Bakewell Sheep 
Irish, Grazier, Suffolk, Byfield, Berkshire and Chins 


et 
me ’ 


Hogs. All orders attended to promptly, post paid 
Ac _ as, Peter Melendy, Mt Healthy, Hamilton 
c +. Ohin . MELENDY 
















MARKET 


efficacy in all cazes of uterine diseases, _ It will alle- 
viate the worst forms and will radically cure 18 out 
ofevery 20 cases. ‘Its action is necessarily slow as 
the disease has generally been gaining ground for 
some years before it hecomes sutheiently serious to 
demand attention. From 3 tosix bottles and as many 
months time will effect a cure if possible, but perma- 
nent cannot be expected sooner, except in very re- 
cent or wild cases, when one or two bottles will suf- 
fice. 

This remedy was discovered and brought to its 
present state of perfection by Dr. Theodore Pome- 
roy of Utica, who prepares it only for the Graefen- 
berg Company of New York, Dr. Pomery is well 
kuown io the State of N. Y. as an old, skillful and 
very experienced practitioner jn all diseases of wo- 
men and children and his name, which appears on 
every bottlle in connection with the seal of the 
Graefeburg Company, is sufficient guarantee of its 
worth. 

The great worth and rapidly increasing popularity 
of Marshall's Uterine Catholicon induced the prepa- 
ration of a spurious article which has been paimed 
upon the community in bottles closely resembling 
the genuine, though care has been taken to evade 
the penalty of counterfeiting by using a name, simi- 
lar at first glance but different in reality, 

For the purpose of bringing this counterfeit arti- 
cle into general use the proprietors have sold it ata 
lower rate than the genuine and have, moreover 
boldly published certificates given for the genuine 
article two years before their own preparation was of- 
fered for sale. These original certificates are in he 
possession of Dr, Pomeroy and a glance at the origin 
al pamphlets accomplishing Marshall’s Catholicon 
will satisfy every one who will compare the two of 
the dishonest and unwarrantable assumption of them 
by those who have striven to palm off» worthles 
compound upon those who require medical aid. 
Such facts sequire no comment and need only t 
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STREET, 
HENWOOD, “Agent. 


_ Marshal’s Uterine Catholicon. 


Marshal|'s Uterine Catholicon is a remedy of great 


be placed before the public to insure a proper ap- 
preciation of the genuine article, ’ 

General Agent, E. K. Woodward corner of 4th 
and Chesnut Sts., St. Louis Mo- 





The celebrated Graefenberg Medicines, 
Comprising che following: 
| Graefenberg Vegetable Pills, price 25 cts. per box. 


| Green Mountain Ointment, oe 25) “ 

| Sarsaparilla Compound, * $100 ** bottle, 
| Chilires's Panacea “ 50 «6 « « 

| Eye Lot‘on oe .. 25, %, 4% 

| Fev sr wd Ague Pills * 100 «box, 

| Health bitters “ 25 «© * bottle. 
Consumptive’s Balm “+ 300 on 
Libby’s Pile Ointment * 100 oo 
Marshall’s Uterine Catholicon * 300 “4 


Ave for sale Wholesale and Retail by E. K. Wood- 
ward, corner of Fourth and Chesnut streets, St 
Louis, Mo. m’53. 





JDAGE’S PORTABLE CIRCULAR 
SAW-MILL AND HORSE PO WER—The most use- 
fuland necessary machine jn operation—tis simple in con- 
struction and easily kept in order, and can be moved ou 
wagons as readily as a threshing machine, ard put In ope- 
ration at a small expense. It will saw from one to two 
thousand feet of lumber a day, with one team of Fix horses, 
as an average business, and in a better style than any other 
inill now in wse. Lt is equally well adapted to steam,water 
or horse power. 

The undersigned,agents tor the patentee,wouid announce 
to the public that they are now prepared to furnish mills, 
with or without horse power, of superior quality aud work- 
manships with the right to use the same, upon the most fa- 
vorable terms, at thelr manufactury, No. 202 Second-st » 
St. Louis, Mo. We also have the right for the manutac- 
ture of 

CTILD’S PATENT DOUBLE SAW-MILLS. 
All orders addressed to us will be promptly executed, an 
any intormation in regard to mills cheertully given. 

Persons ordering mils will please meition the State and 
County in which they wish to use them, 


i 





KINGSLANDS & FERGUSON. 
















